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EDITORIAL 


CHRISTMAS number without an article by Compton 
Mackenzie must seem to most of our readers an 
incomplete Christmas number. Indeed it is—there 
is no good disguising the fact. And what’s more, it is not 
by the vagaries of the weather in the Minch or by the 
malice of the enemy that the Editoria] has been delayed, 
but by the ill-health of the Editor. That is sad news, but 
by the time you read these lines we may all hope that he 
is as fit as ever again and busy with preparations for the 
January editorial. 


Meanwhile he has sent this message : 


To all our readers and advertisers who have stood by us 
through a difficult year I send my heartfelt wishes for a 
happy Christmas, at any rate, the happiest Christmas 
possible COMPTON MACKENGAIE. 


The very interesting survey which follows by the editor 
of the American Music Lover gives us an opportunity at this 
season to send greetings, thanks and congratulations to 
him and to all our readers in the American continent. 
We greet them in the fellowship of recorded music, we 
thank them for their warm-hearted sympathy in the 
temporary strain and restrictions that beset us and for the 
practical alleviation that American recordings are bringing 
to our struggle for the maintenance of musical standards, 
and we congratulate them on what is clearly the healthy 
and steady growth of appreciation of the recorded works 
that an ever wider public is learning to enjoy on their side 
of the Atlantic. 


On our side the shortage of materials, the reduction of 
expert staffs, and all the inconveniences caused directly or 
indirectly by enemy action have certainly involved a 
dwindling output of records and a diminished number of 
new recordings during the last two years ; and yet the 
demand has been, if anything, increased. Our studios 


have done their best and there have been many notable 
additions to the library of music-lovers in the last twelve 
months, mainly in the vecal and chamber music sections 
which have been the least foimidable undertakirgs in 
present day-to-day conditions, and our review pages have 
borne witness to the laudable enterprise of those who are 
responsible for brirgirg fresh works and artists to the 
recording microphone. The Dvc¥ak centenary has claimed 
its share of this enterprise ; and the co-operation of H.M.V. 
with the B.B.C. has preduced the invaluable records of 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Quentin Reynolds and Seaman 
Frank Laskier. 


It is in the orchestral section that our local difficulties 
have been so greatly offset by the rich cargoes that have 
reached us from America ; and even in this respect it is 
worth noting that the circumstances are hazardous enough 
to need much patience and pertinacity. Naturally only a 
very limited space on boats is ever available for the trans- 
port of matrices of American recordings. The matrices are 
sent over in driblets ; scme arrive, others do not, and if 
half an album-work is missing new matrices of the other 
half have to be cabled for and despatched by the Clipper 
service. If all the ins and outs of these adventures were 
told we should count ourselves very fortunate to find the 
records that we had been led to expect actually there on 
the dealer’s shelves for us to buy and take home. 


So let there be no grumbling in the Christmas rush for 
such records as are available. Each one that is secured is 
almost a collector’s piece. 


Christmas wishes from us all to you all, and if you can 
spare a special thought of kindliness for service rendered 
to you with unfailing determination let it be given to the 
printers of THE GRAMOPHONE, Messrs. Gibbs & Bamforth 
of St. Albans and their depleted and gallant staff. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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THE AMERICAN 


BY PETER HUGH REED, EDITOR OF THE 


| CORKING back over the past year in the American record field, 
one is struck by the enormous output of album sets of serious 
music. RCA-Victor (H.M.V. in England) has brought out on 
the average of nine sets a month, and American Columbia has 
averaged about six albums a month. A great deal of duplication 
has taken place, but with the advancement and new developments 
in recording technique, many of these would seem to be justified. 
Further, it should be noted, the increasing interest of the record- 
buying public in sound criticism of recorded music has inspired 
some interesting and provocative critical comments from coast 
to coast. Indeed, a great deal of fine criticism has been prompted 
by the differences in performances of a given work ; this has also 
promoted a wider musical appreciation. 

At this point I wish to compliment THE GRAMOPHONE for 
the fine work it has done during the past eighteen years in pro- 
moting appreciation of good music, and in assisting those who 
badly needed guidance in developing collections of recorded 
music. The value of the pioneer work that THE GRAMOPHONE 
has accomplished in the record field cannot be overestimated. 
Most people like music by instinct, but not many are aware that 
in the beginning they need guidance to assist the growth of their 
musical appreciation. As the late Philip Heseltine once said: 
“The average music-lover does not approach music by the 
high road of history, still less by that of technical knowledge. 
His early experiences of music are largely fortuitous. To him, 
music is. as it were, a strange element, into which he is plunged 
from time to time. Then one day he will experience something 
akin to an initiation. He will hear some work to which his whole 
being seems to respond ; and from that day he will cease to be 
content with such music as chance occasions may offer him.” 
The wide panorama of music that lies before the music-lover 
may be bewildering at first, and so his need for guidance will 
logically make him turn to the specialists. It is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that both THe GramopHoneE in England and the 
American Music Lover in America are assuming yearly, as the 
output of recorded music grows, a greater responsibility to those 
who turn to recorded music. 

In America, the completely electrical gramophone using a 
pick-up, as opposed to the acoustic horn instrument employing a 
sound-box, has become the standard instrument. The so-called 
high-fidelity instrument, designed to reproduce all the frequencies 
in the record, has been developed to an efficiency that allows for 
the merest whisper or the fullest forte to be heard with a degree of 
fidelity which might well bewilder those who know record 
reproduction only through the acoustic horn. It would be idle, 
however, to pretend that all the commercial instruments give 
such reproduction. The accent on the least expensive models 
would still seem to be on an excess of bass tone, and people who 
play those machines too loudly are said to find the higher fre- 
quencies distressing to their ears. It is a curious fact that most 
people who own a reproducing instrument in the home (either 
radio, or radio and phonograph combination) seem to enjoy 
a quality of tone that they would criticise harshly if compelled 
to listen to it in public places. 

A really good “ high-fidelity ” outfit in this country usually 
employs an amplifier which has a frequency range from 30 to 
50 ¢.p.s. to approximately 10,000 c.p.s. The cut-off in recording 
seems to lie generally around 7,500, although there are some 
recordings in existence that go as high as 8,500 c.p.s. But “ highs ” 
are too easily cut out of lateral-cut recordings, so the lower 
figure seems to prevail at the present time. The use of the so-called 
** ortho-acoustic ” system of cutting highs into recordings in the 
past two or three years has resulted in a clarity on the high 
side to which no acoustic horn could possibly do justice. The 
principle is one in which the highs are peaked—or exaggerated 
(ot convey more fully the tonal quality of the “ highs ” and the 
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overtones)—and, of course, an attenuation of bass so that the 
coarse lower frequencies cut in the record groove will not displace 
the finer upper ones. In reproduction the loss of bass is restored 
and the exaggeration of highs is decreased. Thus, the reproduction 
in those machines equipped to handle this type of recording is 
such that a true fidelity of tonal reproduction is obtained. 

Most “high-fidelity” instruments employ two speakers. 
Others use more, but it is generally conceded that two speakers 
will handle satisfactorily everything in the record grooves. The 
pick-up is naturally one of the most important links, and at 
present it is generally conceded by most sound engineers that the 
best pick-up for a good equalised reproduction of the entire range 
is a magnetic one. Considerable advancement in the field of 
crystal pick-ups has occurred in the past year and a half, however. 
The use of the permanent jewel point in the light-weight pick-ups 
developed in the past two years has proved the need for the 
record industry to “‘ get together ’’ and adopt a standard width 
of record groove. To-day, the American record buyer is as 
interested in the recordings put out in Europe and South America 
as he is in those put out in his own country. And the fact that 
the size of the grooves varies in all makes of records often presents 
a problem that circumvents complete enjoyment of all recordings 
when the needle is not one which fits grooves satisfactorily. 
What damage is incurred on some recordings by the use of jewel 
points, because they are too broad at the base to fit certain 
grooves, I will leave to the technical men to tell. 

Those who favour the best in reproduction are to-day using 
magnetic pick-ups with bass compensation controls which allow 
for the addition of needed bass in the newer recordings and a 
decrease of bass in the older ones. The finest pick-ups would 
seem to be utilizing a moving coil, according to newest develop- 
ments, but the expense of these is more than most people can 
afford. 

One of the highlights of the record field this past year has been 
furnished by the ever-controversial Leopold Stokowski, who 
severed his connections with the Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
RCA-Victor Company, and promptly intimated his intentions 
to re-record anew for Columbia, with the All-American Youth 
Orchestra, all the works he had done for RCA-Victor with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. American business has always been 
known for its keen competition, but this business of Stokowski’s is 
something unparalleled, and one suspects that there is more 
than meets the eye here. It is strange to find prima donna tactics 
being pursued by a reputable conductor. From the evidence 
already at hand, it would seem that his re-recordings of many 
works may turn out to be unnecessary duplications of already 
existent material. 

In the recent tour of the All-American Youth Orchestra, the 
attendance is said to have been far below that expected. The 
orchestra was apparently delayed in Indianapolis for an unantici- 
pated period of tie because of shortage of funds—at least, so the 
story goes. Anyway, at the midway point of the tour, the financial 
loss was such that Stokowski decided to pay the deficit out of his 
personal funds. And, according to the New York Post, “To 
recoup this loss, the conductor is completing one of the longest 
single recording dates in the history of music—making one 
hundred recordings in ten days. . . .” 

It is generally conceded by the foremost American critics that 
the recordings of the Philadelphia Orchestra, made in the past 
two years, are the finest orchestral recordings ever made as far as 
reproduction of tone is concerned. There is also great admiration, 
however, for the recordings of the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
since they reproduce equally well on “ high fidelity” and on 
regular commercial equipment. The cut-off in highs on these 
latter recordings, however, would seem to be slightly lower than 
on American recordings. Before the war, there was a growing 
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admiration for the orchestral recordings of Telefunken, but, by 
and large, the greater group of American record buyers to-day 
would not purchase these discs even if they were available. There 
is much admiration here for the recordings of Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and not a few 
people have expressed their gratification upon learning that the 
royalties accruing from these discs go to England at this time. 


The good-neighbour movement between North and South 
America has brought forward several album sets which are most 
interesting. Columbia has issued an album called A Programme of 
Mexican Music, in which Sones Mariachi by Blas Galindo, a full- 
blooded Indian, is perhaps the best piece. There is a curiously 
appealing melodic twist to this music with its fascinatingly 
primitive rhythmic patterns. ‘‘ Mariachi” refers to a special 
instrumental combination—in this case consisting of two violins, 
a large five-stringed guitar, a small guitar, a five-octave harp, a 
clarinet and a trumpet. Chavez’s arrangement of the popular 
Mexican song, La Paloma Azul, for orchestra and chorus, is full 
of characteristic sentiment ; and there is a tonal and rhythmic 
interest in the barbaric instrumentation of Chavez’s Xochipili- 
Macuilxochitl, written for pre-Conquest instruments. The album 
concludes with some traditional Indian melodies played by 
typical Mexican ensembles. 


RCA-Victor brought forth over a year ago an album containing 
the Sinfonia India and Sinfonia Antigone by Chavez, regarded as 
the foremost composer in Mexico, played by the Symphony 
Orchestra of Mexico City. More recently, this enterprising 
company issued a set called Festival of Brazilian Music, featuring 
works by Brazil’s most distinguished composer, Villa-Lobos. 
The music here varies in quality, but almost every work has 
definite interest. The most striking from a national standpoint 
are the Nonetto, for chamber orchestra and chorus (which the 
composer purports to be an aural impression in miniature of 
the whole of Brazil), and the Song of the Oxen Driver. If Bachiana 
Brasilieri No. 1 scored for eight ’celli is an expression of Villa- 
Lobos’ admiration for Bach, then the Quartet for harp, celesta, 
flute, saxophone and women’s voices might be similarly described 
as an expression of the composer’s admiration of Debussy. Both 
works are well constructed. 


Another Columbia album, South American Chamber Music, gives 
strong evidence in part that the French Impressionist school has 
greatly influenced some South American composers. Not all the 
material here is of equal import or value, but much is worthy of 
continued investigation. Villa-Lobos’ Chérés, for violin and ’cello, 
is a fascinating study in Brazilian dance rhythms. Two Songs of 
Peru (instrumental), by Sas, based on authentic Inca themes, are 
effective ; the first—Sowing Time—owns a rare mood of primitive 
beauty. The album also contains a half dozen songs by various 
composers, artistically sung by Olga Averino, of which the best 
are Mignone’s Brazilian Song and Fernandez’ Samaritana da 
Floresta and Cancio do Mar. 


Elsie Houston, the Brazilian singer who has long been admired 
in Europe, has just made for RCA-Victor one of the most valued 
albums of South American music—a collection of Brazilian folk 
songs sung in the native Portuguese. 


With the greatly increased interest in American music in the 
past two years, the domestic recording companies continue to 
issue more and more of the serious efforts of our native composers. 
The ever-increasing ties between England and America, which 
some of us hope some day may result in an alliance of English- 
speaking nations, has also created a wider interest in this country 
for English music. In view of this fact, it is surprising that efforts 
have not been made in England during the past year to bring 
forward on records more of their own composers’ works. The 
death of Frank Bridge removed one of the foremost chamber 
music composers of our times ; surely his best chamber works 
should be recorded by his countrymen. Has England forgotten 
that talented young composer, George Butterworth, whose 
tragic end in World War 1 cut off the career of a most promising 
musician ? His Shropshire Lad Rhapsody deserves to be revived—it 
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is a beautiful work, which Beecham might well he asked to 
record. Bliss and Vaughan Williams should be further advanced 
on records, S:<h a work as the latter’s Sea Symphony dese: ves to 
be perpetuated on discs. The late Sir Hamilton Harty, whom 
the writer knew and greatly admired, wrote some music that 
does not deserve to be buried with him. What about a modern 
recording of his tone poem, With the Wild Geese, or a recording of 
his excellent violin concerto, which Szigeti formerly plaved, or a 
movement or two of his Irish Symphony? The recent performance 
here of Betty Humby and Sir Thomas Beecham, with the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Symphony, of Delius’ piano concerto has 
brought forth many wishes for a recording of this work. 


While on the subject of Sir Thomas Beecham, I would like to 
point out that America has enthusiastically acclaimed him as 
one of the foremost living conductors of our times. Virgil Thom- 
son, writing in the New York Herald Tribune, after Sir Thomas’ 
recent appearances with the New York City Symphony Orcliestra, 
said: ‘* Beecham alone of the great conductors, as Nikisch before 
him, collaborates with an orchestra rather than conquers it. As 
a result his orchestra always sounds like an ensemble of skilled 
musicians rather than like a Panzer Division on the march. 
This particular attitude towards music-making places him at 
once as the survivor of a vanished epoch and the hope of the 
next.” Indeed, not since Toscanini returned to this country a 
few years back has any conductor been accorded the critical 
encomiums which were bestowed upon Sir Thomas. 


The music publishers, G. Schirmer, Inc., who have gone into 
the record business in the past two years, have issued some 
highly worthwhile album sets. Among these are Two Rhapsodies, 
for oboe, viola and piano, and a String Quintet by Charles Martin 
Loeffler, the Alsatian-American composer. Loeffler, like Delius, 
was recluse in art—much of an intellectual solitary. His music 
owns a Gallic atmosphere and some affinity to Fauré (whose 
Quintet in D minor, for piano and strings, played by Emma Boynet 
and the Gordon String Quartet, has also been recorded by 
Schirmer). Lceffler was a true musical poet, and his music is 
full of reflective beauty and exquisite tonal nuances. The two 
rhapsodies are songful; the quintet an interwoven play of 
lyrical beauty and harmonic colour full of delightful imitation 
in the part writing. Both works are well performed ; the former 
by Bruno Labete (oboe), Jacques Gordon (viola), and Emma 
Boynet (piano), and the latter by the Gordon String Quartet, 
augmented by a third violin. 


Carl Engel’s Triptych, played by William Kroll (violin) and 
Frank Sheridan (piano), is another Schirmer set of importance. 
Engel, although of European birth, is regarded to-day as one of 
our most distinguished composers and musicologists. As one of 
his contemporaries has said: ‘‘ His work is ful] of intimate charm, 
emotional depth and mordant irony.” The long melodic lines 
of the Triptych recall Fauré, some of its moods Ravel, but the 
harmonic dissonance and the plasticity of form show individuality 
and imagination. 


Schirmer has also issued a fine performance of Brahms’ Sonata in 
F minor, Op. 5, played by Harold Bauer ; also an album of eleven 
songs by Rachmaninov, expressively sung by Nina Koshetz (for 
whom many of the songs were written) ; and a warm-hued 
performance by the Gordon String Quartet of the Quartet in A 
minor by the fastidious American composer, John Alden Carpenter. 
A jazz work, Young Man With a Harp, more interesting for its 
unusual scoring and the fine musicianship of the players than for 
its musical import, has been one of Schirmer’s best sellers. It is 
the work of the talented young Louisiana woman composer, 
Dana Suesse, and in the recording it is performed by the late 
Casper Reardon (who was widely acclaimed for the striking 
musicianship he displayed in playing jazz on the harp), Chauncey 
Morehouse, percussion, and the composer at the piano. 

Another interesting Schirmer album is Music of Bali, compiled 
and arranged by Colin McPhee, and performed on two pianos 
by McPhee and Benjamin Britten, assisted by Georges Barrére, 
the flautist. 
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NEEDLE— XVIII 


LOOKING BACK OVER THE GRAMOPHONE 
By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


CANNOT leave this vital topic of the apotheosis of the gramo- 

phone without further evidence on my statement that it is not 
the prices of these records that have resulted in, or in any but a 
very modest degree affect, the circumscribed classic public. 

I will say emphatically that existing prices do not affect the 
question. 

Once or twice in our history, Columbia experienced an uneasy 
feeling that prices might have a real bearing on the sales of 
celebrity and classic records, and reductions were made. The 
first time was certainly at a period when sales generally, popular 
records included, were small, rarely running far into the thousands. 
Celebrity records that had been single-sided were made double- 
sided at a lower price. The move did not put up the sales suffi- 
ciently to make it worth while. 

At a later period, a large number of celebrity records which 
included Norman Allin, Albert Sammons, William Murdoch, 
and others, were reduced from 6s. and 4s. to 4s. and as. 6d. 
It was a big thing to do, and costly, because it meant the passing 
of heavy credit notes to the trade holding large stocks of these 
records. At about the same time, the distinguished Covent 
Garden conductor, Percy Pitt, was engaged to make, with the 
very fine B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra of that time, an extensive 
series of records for the 4s. series. These records by Pitt, of 
course, also brought celebrity value into the popular class. Was 
there a rush by a larger public for the records on which these 
important price concessions had been made ? There was not. 
A review of the sales after a year or two actually showed that 
they had remained on approximately the same level as when at 
the higher prices. One or two exceptionally popular numbers 
showed an increase, that is all. The only change really justified 
was the Percy Pitt series, but there the public had the new advan- 
tage of a great conductor in standard overtures and selections. 

Indeed, I should not be surprised if a section of the public 
accustomed, like most of us, to judge an article by its price, felt 
that by those reductions the artists themselves had been removed 
from the celebrity class, which is ludicrous. 

At a later date, a new broom in our organisation became 
bitten with the popularisation-of-chamber-music bug and 
instituted a series of Lener String Quartet records of transcriptions 
of some of the best excerpts from chamber music to sell at 2s. 6d. 
We sold no more of them than if they had been at a higher 
price. 

The Decca Company had for a long time a series of 12 in. 
celebrity and classic recordings at 2s. 6d., obviously based on 
the belief that they would sell in large quantities. They may 
have done, and so disproved completely all my own experience. 
I do not know. But a time came when their price was raised to 
4s. and at that price they remain to-day. They, too, have a 6s. 
series, and, at the other extreme, there are still a number of 
classics in their catalogue in their 2s. series. At this late date I 
am sure that company will not mind my saying that neither 
these nor their equally praiseworthy 12 in. celebrity records at 
2s. 6d. affected the sales of our 6s. records in the slightest. 

Incidentally, there are a lot of 4s. classics available on H.M.V. 
and Columbia, including a Beethoven “ Fifth ” by Weingartner, 
and both companies have pushed these energetically in various 
ways. But the net results, with Columbia anyhow, did not show 
that we should not have sold the same quantities had they been 
issued at 6s. 

One more point and I have finished with this subject. One 
of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s most fervent pleas was for popular 
editions of 6s. classic records, after a year or two’s sales at 2s. 6d. 
or thereabouts—the application of the principle of 6d. book 
reprints to records. But the answer, I fear, is that the parallel 





hardly exists. With 6d. reprints of books, the public is enlarged 
a thousandfold. With cheap reprints of records, the small 
interested public still remains. Apparently it cannot be enlarged, 
certainly not by cheaper records. 

It may be that readers will consider many, if not all, of my 
statements here adduced, inconclusive and unconvincing. Some 
will, of course, be of the type “‘a man convinced against his 
will, etc.”” But they have been set out here as the result of obser- 
vation and conclusions arrived at in contact with and experience 
on the inside of the industry, and are not mere speculation or 
hypotheses. So unless and until some more competent authority 
batters them to pieces they may serve as my contribution to 
discussions that may have waged long and wordily in gramophone 
circles—discussions which, in themselves, have however eloquently 
testified to the jealousy with which the intelligent public regard 
their gramophone and its potentialities. 

Until that competent authority comes along, I am afraid I 
must decline to enter any discussions based on private opinions, 
or speculations, or even mathematical calculations. Perhaps 
many of my deductions are wrong. But I have written only from 
experience revolving round and encountering every facet of this 
matter of record prices. So, if any reader feels like raising a lance, 
I would beg him to wait until the war is over, when there is more 
room in the arena and when, who knows? the millenium may 
render any further argument unnecessary. 

As there are two points of view, it is only fair that, having 
stated my case, I quote an opinion which reveals another angle. 
It was printed in these columns in 1925 :—‘‘ the primary appeal 
to vulgar taste nearly ruined the industry . . . the revision of 
policy, by which the appeal of the gramophone was extended to 
people of pure taste and lofty ideal, not only saved the industry, 
but made it a flourishing thing ; furthermore, it made gramo- 
phonists of musicians.” 

Of that I will only say that, unfortunately for the logic of it, 
the industry was flourishing and prosperous long before the 
gramophone was “ extended to people of pure taste and lofty 
ideal.” 

These digressions seem to have served in the capacity of an 
interval or an intermezzo heralding another act in the develop- 
ment of the gramophone, giving the reader breathing space, 
perhaps, to prepare for the tremendous things that should, and 
as it happens in this case do, come after such a pause. 

Before I come to these, however, there are one or two notes to 
make on matters that spring to mind and which may well set 
other memories working. Brunswick records at this time (1924) 
were competing in the high-class field, not yet having discovered 
the much more profitable market that later embraced Bing 
Crosby, Tommy Dorsey, and the Mills Brothers. Huberman and 
Leopold Godowsky were Brunswick artists before they joined 
Columbia. 

For the information of those who like odd dates, one of our 
best sellers (and to my mind his best songs), Will Fyffe’s “‘ I 
Belong to Glasgow ” and “‘ I’m 94 To-day ” was a January issue 
of that year. 

A pronouncement by Compton Mackenzie, in May 1924, was 
a tilt at the manufacturers who, like ourselves, were describing 
gramophnnes as “‘ instruments.” He said, ‘‘ I am going to refuse 
to allow a gramophone to be called an instrument any longer. 
It is a machine . . . invented to reproduce played music.” 
Strong words but sound logic. Still, I always feel that the early 
adoption of the word “ instrument” instead of machine went 
some distance towards breaking down the old prejudices. When 
I fought for it years earlier, it seemed to me that it was quite as 
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permissible as, and no greater exaggeration than, referring to a 
dentist’s forceps or a micrometer as an instrument. 

One of the musical features of the year was the production of 
Vaughan-Williams’ opera ‘“‘ Hugh, the Drover,” I believe, at 
His Majesty’s Theatre, for I attended a gala performance given 
to about 100 visiting advertising delegates from the United 
States. There were some good tunes in it, many of them tradi- 
tional, but it did not get the reception or long life it deserved. 
H.M.V. recorded it pretty fully on five records. That company 
also issued in November the first record of Gershwin’s “‘ Rhapsody 
in Blue ” played by Paul Whiteman ; strange that the recording 
seemed to pass practically unnoticed at the time despite the 
attention which the work itself attracted. Later, of course, it 
came into its own. 

Although it hardly comes within the scope of these articles, 
I must allude to the National Gramophonic Society, launched in 
August under the aegis of this journal, with the unstated object 
of hastening supplies of chamber music to its devotees, but with 
the official object of recording those (chamber music) works 
which the companies would be unlikely to record at that period, 
though not in competition with the record companies. Many of 
the works were actually subsequently recorded commercially. 
The Spencer Dyke Quartet was the combination used, with 
other artists as necessary for quintets and sextets and the record 
companies regarded the venture as one which admirably supple- 
mented their own efforts—though these were naturally being 
directed to recording the works of this character which, in their 
view, had the wider appeal. 


( To be continued) 


“THE COMPOSER’S VOICE 


HEN Continental supplies are cut off, British enterprise hzs 

its opportunity. Two well-known firms who have been 
leading benefactors in supplying miniature scores have seized a 
first-rate one—Goodwin and Tabb, by reprinting the familiar 
yellow-back Eulenburg series, friends of my earliest musical 
youth ; and Boosey, by re-issuing in a fresh format, with important 
modern additions, the series we used to know as Philharmonia, 
under the new name of Hawkes’ Pocket Scores. 

To take the older firm first, get from Goodwin and Tabb 
(36-38, Dean Street, W.1) the ‘‘ Jubilee ” list of Eulenburgs, the 
one to go by at present for this series, many of which in the 
older 32-page list of January, 1939, it has not yet been possible 
to reprint—whilst paper and labour fail not for trashy or “‘ snob ” 
magazines. Most music-dealers will have some stock of pre-war 
scores, though. So should record-dealers. I hope they will all, 
before long, be able to offer the score with the recording. All 
Eulenburgs now listed are of course printed in England ; this, 
it was hoped, would be done under the direct supervision of Dr. 
Eulenburg, but he, exiled from Germany, is at present in Switzer- 
land. After half a century of miniaturing, we can be assured of 
complete accuracy, of valuable forewords to most of the scores, 
and of remarkable cheapness. Before the Eulenburgs, Brahms’ 
First cost 30s. Now it is only 4s.—cheaper than a record ; and 
the 150-odd works so far available in the new print (others are 
being added as quickly as possible) are proportionately cheap : 
Haydn symphonies at half a crown, the Tchaikovsky leading 
three at 6s., the Sibelius violin concerto at 5s., and so on. 

Hawkes’ Pocket Scores are produced by Boosey & Hawkes (295, 
Regent Street), a firm with extensive American affiliations and 
a rapidly-growing modern catalogue, that prints the most 
informative little house-organ I know in this country— Tempo—an 
** occasional ”? magazine at present. There is a goodly list of 
classics, and at least a couple of dozen moderns, including 
Bartok’s 6th Quartet (3s. 6d.), and a happy half-crown’s worth 
in three Delius items, from Hassan and the Village Romeo ; cham- 
ber works by Bridge and the strong newcomer Howard Ferguson, 
Webern’s Op. 28 Quartet, Somervell’s Symphony and Concerto, 
Bush’s Dialectic, Rachmaninov’s second and third concertos, 
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Bloch’s, for the violin, and music by Webern, Ireland, Britten, 
etc., some of it recorded. The Elgar Pomps are miniatured, I 
believe, for the first time. The modern works are necessarily 
rather more expensive than the classics, which run about 1s. 3d. 
for a quartet and 4s. for a symphony. A very brief analytical 
note is given on a separate sheet for each work. This includes a 
few examples in music-type. There is also an explanation of the 
transposing-instrument business (it is too expensive, I am afraid, 
to print new miniatures in which these parts are shown as they 
actually sound: though a few such works were done in that way, 
many years ago). I have, all my life, been urging music-lovers to 
use miniature scores. Even those who can read only slightly can 
soon improve, and there is no satisfaction to beat that of getting 
right down to the roots of the composer’s meaning. Record 
and score are, ideally, one indivisible testament ; and the score 


is ever the test and touchstone for the “‘ reading ”’ and recording. 
R.A. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Oxford Companion to Music—Percy Scholes. 3rd Edition. 
(Oxford University Press, London, 25s.). 

For a book of reference of over 1,000 pages to call for a third 
edition in as many years is, I think, its own recommendation. 
Dr. Scholes’ great work is, however, so full of curious and interest- 
ing facts on music and musicians as to make it an absorbing book 
for the most non-technical reader, provided that he has some 
love of music. Over sixty new biographical articles have been 
added, and so topical is the information that one can possess 
oneself of the history of the Lambeth Walk, or the Nazi “‘ hate ” 
song, Wir Fahren gegen England. Only a close comparison, section 
by section, would reveal the minuitae of the revision, and the 
Oxford Companion to Music remains a treasure-house of easily 
attainable knowledge for the ‘‘ man in the street” as well as 
being an indispensable ready-reference for the advanced musician. 

V.S.H. 





Technical Articles, for the time being, owing to the wartime 
conditions, are being held over unless we receive any new 
equipment for review. 

The Technical Staff will, however, be pleased to answer any 
reader’s enquiries, but the current coupon and a stamped 
addressed envelope must be enclosed. 


It is worth remembering that ‘“‘ Gramophones, Acoustic and 
Radio,” is still available, price eightpence post free, offering 
the solution to many of the common faults that occur from time 
to time. 
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REVERBERATION AND THE FUTURE OF THE GRAMOPHONE 
By CYRIL C. BUCKLE 


R. PATRIC STEVENSON, in his very interesting article 
(page 88, October) implies that the recording companies 
would be more likely to “‘ catch the authentic sound of an orchestra 
and its environment ” by simply increasing the amount of rever- 
beration in the recording hall. I do not think the problem is 
capable of quite such a simple solution. 
First of all, whatever we hear at an actual performance is 
heard binaurally. We perceive the relative phase differences 
between the sound waves as heard at each ear, which enables us 
to give an approximate location to the original sources of the 
sounds and also to the secondary sources created by reflecting 
surfaces ; this gives us our acoustic environment. Obviously we 
cannot get exactly this spatial sense from a single channel (or 
monaural) recording. One may verify this by listening with one 
ear stopped up at an actual performance in a reverberant hall: 
t here is a noticeable loss of clarity and definition, and most of the 
spatial effect is absent. For various reasons these deficiencies are 
intensified in a recording, and consequently more than a certain 
amount of reverberation results in intolerable blurring. 
Occasionally, however, we get a record giving a passable 
imitation of the effect we require ; the record has what some 
sound technicians call “ presence.”” This is probably due, not 
only to the hall having the right amount of reverberation, but 
also to careful placing of microphones and intelligent mixing of 
their outputs. But, since an over-reverberant hall can give such 
very unsatisfactory results, and since the times available for 
rehearsing and balancing are usually rather limited, it is not 
perhaps surprising that the recording companies play for safety 
and make use of acoustic surroundings and microphone positions 
that have given adequate results before, with the result that we 
get a series of rather dull and lifeless recordings of which your 
contributor complains. If his article induces any of the companies 
to be more ambitious in this respect, he will earn the gratitude 
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of many gramophone enthusiasts. 

There is one further point: it is significant that Mr. Stevenson 
asks for “‘ the impression of eavesdropping ”’ at the entrance of a 
concert hall, because theoretically this is the utmost we could 
expect to obtain from a single-channel recording, reproduced 
from a single point source. At any rate, it seems to lead up to 
the interesting question: ‘‘ What can we expect to get from the 
gramophone in its future developments ?” If we set ourselves 
the ultimate ideal of reproducing in our own homes an exact 
acoustic imitation of a visit to a concert hall, then there seems 
no reason why this should not be achieved in due course ;_ tech- 
nical developments will probably follow along the lines already 
indicated, that is, the provision of two or more separate recording 
and reproducing channels. (One might note here the interesting 
work in the recent Disney film Fantasia, using three sound tracks 
reproduced through three separately located banks of speakers. 
Stokowski, who directed the musical side of the picture, has been 
for many years an enthusiast for the musical possibilities of 
electrical reproduction.) 

But there is another possible ideal. Thousands of people obtain 
a large proportion of their musical enjoyment from reproductions 
in one form or another. It seems inevitable, therefore, that sooner 
or later some composers are going to create their works, not for 
the large audience listening to an orchestra in a concert hall, 
but for individual listeners in their own homes listening to repro- 
ducing instruments capable of giving the same force and volume 
of sound they could hear in a concert hall, and capable also of 
giving delicate and carefully contrived tonal effects with perhaps 
greater fidelity to the composer’s intention than is possible in any 
other medium. I firmly believe that the future of the gramo- 
phone will be linked up with artistic developments of this nature : 
a step in this direction will be taken as soon as we have closer 
co-operation between musicians and technicians, 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk _(*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 





N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini) : Symphony No.3, 
in E flat, “ Eroica” (Beethoven). H.M.V. DB5946-51, 
DBS5952 (12 ins., 47s. 8d.). Auto., DBS8904, DB8905-10. 
Album No. 366. Scores, Hawkes, 4s. ; Eulenburg, 5s. 

The last Eroica I find noticed was the Columbia (Vienna: 
Weingartner), in November, 1936; the next is likely to be 
another Columbia by the New York Phil. (Walter). This was 
issued in America the month after the present, Toscanini, reading. 
The present one was recorded (the office informs me) at a public 
performance. Any reference in my notes to the place of recording 
may be taken as thus officially provided. I review almost always 


from white-label proof discs not containing such information. 
It might of course happen once in a while that this should appear 
on the final labels, without its having previously been com- 
municated to us, and so without its having been mentioned here 
by me. I am glad to give any information I have. It seems 
worth while to keep the record clear (as F.D.R. says), so that 
you shall, as far as possible, know just what was or was not before 
me when I reviewed the records. 

A public performance has small drawbacks, naturally—a 
body coughs after chord 1, for example ; a voice is heard else- 
where, and so on. Then the larger considerations of fidelity ? 
On the whole, the recording is splendidly crisp, with a sun- 
washed effect as of the new world into which we try to enter with 
Beethoven every time we hear the work. It is not so terrific in 
volume—“ amazing ”’ seems the right word, for once—as the 
Brahms concerto (see last month), nor is it so edged as in parts 
that was. Of course, these American recordings are almost all 
slightly daunting to our ears ; but who would wish a milquetoast 
Eroica, or one that did not spread beneficent challenges abroad ? 
In one respect we note a broad difference between American 
and English recordings: the former is apt to be less weighty in 
the bass, in ways which we have for some years been used to: 
one remembers the interesting discussions we had on what might 
be called the New Bass Synthesis, quite a while ago. Sometimes 
the bass strings here, while brilliant in their nervous energy, 
flashing with rapier-like articulation, seem almost as if on a 
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magnified-chamber-music scale. This can be tasted well around 
bar 236ff, where the imitation is going on ; but it will be matter 
for discussion, probably, whether the effect in fully-scored passages 
is so satisfying. What does give an extra thrill is the percussive 
sense that is partly due to Toscanini’s direction and partly, 
doubtless, to this particular form of recording. 

I am afraid some of the breaks will annoy: one, for example, 
comes after part of the first note of the famous “‘ false entry ” at 
bar 394, just before the Recapitulation, and when this phrase is 
resumed, on the next side, we are docked of that part of the 
first note which the previous side held: so that instead of the 
phrase’s sounding, on side 3, minim, crotchet, twice (i.e. two 
beats and one, in each of the two bars) we get the first bar, at 
the start of side 3, as only crotchet-and-a-bit, crotchet. This is 
rationing with a vengeance! I see no possible sense in it. The 
3 to 4 break is bad, too ; and there are others. A pity ! 

At times, too, we have to wait quite a while after starting the 
needle on a side before we get the music. 

When one passes these shocks, there is much to excite the ear 
and set the mind again on the right road. I could wish a rather 
warmer wood-wind (the oboe, for instance, seems to lack part 
of its gentler tang). 

In the funeral march, I chiefly miss the sotto voce. Like so many 
of these wonderful recordings, this one needs a finer pp. It is 
doubtless left to the owner of the machine to provide that ; but 
as at present minded, I cannot find that an adequate dispensation. 
I want the pp on the record itself. The greatest climax in the early 
part of the movement is indeed menacing: Satan loose in the 
earth. The last phrase at the end of this first disc is maddeningly 
divided between two sides. Could not dovetailing have been 
used, here and elsewhere ? 

Now sides 7 and 8 are not in my parcel, so I resume considera- 
tion with side 9g, the start of the Scherzo. This is a next-to-fool- 
proof movement—but no, perhaps none is. After forty years of 
listening, let me hasten to say, emphatically, none is. Beautiful 
articulation is what we ask here, and Toscanini is the world’s 
purest articulator. His animations are as fine as the best Disneys, 
wherein every single drawing of the thousands (I suppose there 
must be thousands in a cartoon) advances the action in a precise, 
planned, cumulative way. So with every bar of Toscanini’s 
ordering. So it could be in nearly every orchestra; even amateur 
ones—if all cared sufficiently about truth. I often tell students 
‘You may not be a Toscinini, but you can all phrase like one.” 
For example, I want to hear the first fiddles’ bowing, in bars 12, 
13. Here, Ido. Often, I don’t. If we may feel we should like a 
shade more of the celebrated British horn-bloom in the trio, 
there is something godlike in this movement, as here recorded. 
(Bars 235-9 I think of as Beethoven’s best gift to Mendelssohn, 
bless them both !) 

The finale’s pace is hot indeed. Some aspects of Beethoven’s 
blaze are glorified thereby: others, perhaps dimmed. Play 
sides 11, 12 and see if you don’t feel something like a new revelation 
of his terrific invention: but it is arguable that any good per- 
formance—and the right listener—should produce that effect. 
Perhaps so. Yet one continues to give thanks, in a darkening 
world, for such illuminations: and no harm, maybe, if a little 
of the credit go now and again to interpreters—however 
little they matter, as life draws on; or should. I think this 
recording doesn’t bring out the individuality of colour of the wood, 
as much as its remarkably homogeneous action: again, the 
conductor is the moulder, and the recorder has the final word. 
He—and the drummer—whose ministrations, for once (after a 
lifetime of worship), I slightly dislike. My timpanum and his 
timpani don’t quite hear ear to ear ; but I would not pursue the 
trope, as an old M.P. of ours once did, when he tried to calm a 
stormy meeting by reminding the audience that “ we can’t all 
expect to see eye to eye, or tooth to tooth.” Let no teeth meet 
in this mighty heroic performance, whose conductor, many may 
like to know, has sent greetings to the B.B.C. Orchestra in res- 
ponse to a message which, he says, ‘‘ moved me to tears. I remem- 
ber every one of you, dear friends; I follow you with love, 
sympathy, admiration. I would like to be with you to work and 
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share everything with you. I embrace you all. Sursum corda! and 
we will win.” 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): La Paloma 
(Yradier) and El Capitan (Sousa). H.M.V. Bg238 (10 in., 
gs. 8d.). 

The origin of Sousa’s name used to be debated. I believe it is 
clear that it was Spanish—but not “‘ Soucci.” Of this record 
I have but the one side, containing the March, capitally put on. 
In bulk, Sousa’s are hard to beat: and not so easy to write (I 
speak from painful practice) as one might think. We could do 
with more Sousa from army bands, more good English marches, 
too: more military music everywhere, in the open air. The lack 
of it is difficult to understand. In a year I have heard but two 
army bands, both of them obviously amateurish and out of tune. 
We need such cheering up as good band music affords. To it, 
some of us old cripples of the last war could yet step out, if we 
can no longer fire a rifle. I might even encourage you to do as I 
have just done—put on this march and open your windows— 
reserving for another occasion my terrific denunciation of radio 
fans who Endow Other People with Unrequested Music. 


Moiseiwitsch and The Hallé Orchestra (Heward): Pianc- 
forte Concerto in A minor, Op. 16 (Grieg) ; and Moisei- 
witsch (piano solo): (a) Refrain de Berceau, (b) West- 
Finnish Dance, Op. 31, No. 5 (Palmgren). H.M.V. 
C3264-7 (12 in., 19s. 6d.). Auto., C 7556-9. Score of Concerto, 
Eulenburg, 7s. 6d. 


How nice to ease off, after Beethoven’s thunderbolts, with 
Grieg’s darts—or let us say, croquet (a game of great skill, and 
nice to watch). Not that Grieg croqueted anybody, harshly ; 
himself was his own greatest friend, and he never seems to have 
had a real enemy; his worst, perhaps, that two-bar shackle. 
The recording, too, after the American lightning, is, though 
never enfeebling, more of the velvet-glove order (but Drumateurs, 
of. bar 1, and the Eroica drums). One can admire richly the 
recorded piano tone now offered; can even like the poetic 
Heward’s gently acquiescent rubato at bar 13—a bit early, 
though, I suggest. But the whole thing asks to be stroked. It 
was written not long after Grieg’s marriage, on a summer holiday 
in Denmark in 1868, when he was twenty-five. Grand stuff for 
25! No wonder Liszt loved it: you may remember his playing 
it at sight from the MS., when Grieg shyly took it to him, and 
refused to play it. Liszt and Schumann, and the whole romantic 
brood, were by its cradle, as well as the good fairy of native 
wood-notes wild. Such cordial warmth can never be rejected ; 
and a special leaf must be added to Grieg’s crown for having the 
strength of mind to write his own cadenza. Moiseiwitsch is 
tonic: hence no danger of sentimentality. A trifle hard-visaged, 
emotionally, but splendidly reliable (a squash near the end of the 
first movement is a trifle). He always has such a good bass, and 
times well. The cadenza shows, in a few passages, something less 
than the finest piano clang of the day: but remember the C. 
price, and rejoice at such value when purses are pinched. 

First movement, three sides. Second, one and a half. Perhaps 
this could dream in even more deeply-couched serenity, but it is 
richly played. How one would have liked to hear the composer 
playing it, when first he came among us (May 3, 1888). The 
originality of Grieg’s harmony is still a delight of which I do not 
tire. Many a tip Delius got from him. Even in the more modest 
bits of downward-gliding chromatic writing we hear the genesis 
of that which Delius carried as far as I want to hear any such 
device carried, in this world. You will go a long way, in 1868, 
before finding a better bit of creamy work than that just before 
the resumption of the finale’s first theme (end of side 6). Oh, 
very pretty !_ And how nattily and innocently the coda remembers 
Schumann’s! The finale is taken a wee bit brashly, for my 
liking: I could do with an extra minute spent on it. And band 
and pianist are not quite together, once or twice. The latter 
seems slightly in a hurry. But it’s all great value, not to be 








missed by any true Romantic. And I trust no reader of mine 
denies that fair name ? 

Palmgren (5. 1878: after the last war he went to the Eastman 
School at Rochester, N.Y.) is little known here by his larger 
works, though the piano concerto has been given a few times. 
He is a good companion for Grieg: they have much in common 
as miniaturists. The first piece is of the rather weak type of 
sentiment which you find used (though with fuller art) in Sibelius’ 
D flat Romance. The West-Finnish piece is an endearing little 
thing, childlike in the best sense : the sort of piece that you could 
memorise, and invite to your pillow when wakeful. Both are 
played and recorded with entirely satisfying art. 


COLUMBIA 


Eileen Joyce (piano): Arthur Lockwood (trumpet) and 
Hallé Orchestra (Heward): Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, Op. 35 (Szostakowicz) ; and Eileen Joyce 
(piano solo): (a) Prelude No. g, in E, (5) Prelude No. 10, 
in C sharp minor, Op. 11 (Scriabin). Columbia DX1049- 
51 (12 in., 14s. 73d.). Auto., DX8167-9. Music (Scriabin) — 
Hawkes. 

I beg leave to adopt the more familiar spelling ‘‘ Shostakovich,” 
which is good enough for Grove and Scholes. This short concerto, 
heard here at a Prom. in 1936, is new to me. It is not a very 
pretentious work, as regards the solo part, nor is its subject matter 
distinguished. The first movement seems to rely on bustle rather 
than deep thought. Its tiny idiom is contrapuntal. its harmony 
but slightly astringent, with odd, tiny moments of sentiment. 
The piano mostly works in with the rest, leading but not dominat- 
ing. One or two episodes (the work is distinctly patchy) have a 
curious sub-acid tang, such as that which ends the first movement, 
where the trumpet interjects a sting (it has had very little to 
do so far). This movement does not leave any pronounced flavour 
in my mind. I think its subject matter was too easily come by ; 
at any rate, so it sounds. 

The slow movement is of older fashion, one which fits not very 
well with the average Shostakovich idiom (¢f., for example, the 
first inch in the second movement with what precedes and follows 
it). One can feel in Shostakovich’s uneasy processes the working 
of a sometimes attractively moody Russian temperament, but 
I can’t find much that is really nourishing here. If the simple 
methods are thoroughly part of his building plan, I wish they 
were more fully convincing. The whole thing sounds to me too 
much like improvising. 

The finale begins more impressively: I think the composer 
can still bring off something of the young-Hamlet stuff, such as 
we found in the first symphony. This material is but the preface 
to the Presto, which, on the few hearings I can now have, seems 
the best organised of the three. Yet still there is too much impres- 
sion of keep-it-going-boys, rather than of real driving, con- 
structive power (e.g. the last inch of side 4: without the least 
disrespect to Mr. Shostakovich, this sounds like inferior Vodka 
stuff.) And who cares twopence about the trumpet’s simple- 
minded tune on side 5 ? No, this kind of material is nothing like 
good enough for a concerto; and, unlike Gershwin’s, it cannot 
be regarded as funny. Shostakovich will have to think a great 
deal better and get finer matter if he is to make way with such a 
work. The recording appears to be very clear, and the piano 
part is excellent. 

It is much more pleasant to listen to Miss Joyce in really grateful 
piano writing, on the last side. The Op. 11 of Scriabin was an 
early purchase of mine, in the Belaieff edition, with its attractive, 
mysterious Russian titling. To hear No. g is nostalgic: all kinds 
of sweet memories of twenty-five years ago. Chopin, of course, is 
one of Scriabin’s good fairies. Liszt another. Both smile on No. 9 
(Liszt in the last two lines). A tiny snatching in the accel. seems 
té me slightly unkind, but perhaps Miss Joyce feels that Scriabin 
must have his moment of toy-anguish, and I’m inclined to agree. 
No. 10 is quite a little crackerjack: Liszt again—in his later 
manner, you might say, when the black dog could bite. At her 
best. Miss Joyce is a beautiful timer. These two Preludes are 
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dated respectively 1895 and 1894. The whole set of twenty-four 
in Op. 11 makes a cycle of twelve keys, each with its attendant 
relative-minor—twelve each of sharps and flats. Let us have 
more Scriabin, please, along with the welcome Rachmaninov 
preludes and perhaps some ferreting among other good piano 
things (plenty among the Russians—Medtner, e.g.) ; and 
MacDowell wrote excellently for the instrument, too. There are 
moderns as well: I heard Myra Hess play the Ferguson sonata 
last week, as part of a regular recital. Later piano writing badly 
needs representation, and airing. And after the war, if I have 
any breath left, I hope to beg for the most wretchedly neglected 
side of recording: the first-class vocal (first-class in both voice 
and music) and choral. And so, with one plea and another, 
time will march on until, about A.D. 1960, perhaps, when, as in 
the parson’s announcement, Miss X will perform Till Dawn, and 
Mr. Y will sing For All Eternity, and then, as it will be getting late,. 
we shall have the National Anthem. 


Hallé Orchestra (Sargent): Hebrides Overture (“ Fingal’s 
Cave”), Op. 26 (Mendelssohn). Columbia, DX1053 
(12 in., 4s. 103d.). Scores, Hawkes, 2s., Eulenberg, 2s. 6d. 
A fair average performance. The tone-levels are not, in my 
liking, sufficiently distinguished, and as so often, one seeks a 
perfect pp in vain. The tone is slightly tubby. Perhaps our 
British bass may as conveniently as anywhere be compared with 
the American in this record,-and in the Toscanini. Decided 
differences exist. Much of the music’s sway and impulse are 
caught, but I have heard performances more exhilarating, and 
more poetic. 


Hallé Orchestra (Heward): Adagio and Fugue in C minor, 
K.546 (Mozart). Columbia, DX1056 (12 in., 4s. 10}d.). 

I am told that this was recorded at Belle Vue Gardens, Man- 
chester, which of old I excitingly associated with brass bands and 
circuses, and orange-peel. A fugue for two pianos, of 1783, was 
in 1788 attached to a fresh movement, the present Prelude, and 
the two were set for string quartet, from which form they are now 
translated to the full string band. I have often played the fugue, 
which is a powerfully-moving affair, in good heart as regards 
complexity, but perhaps a little on the formal side for most non- 
idolaters of fugue. Yes, maybe it is a bit dry. The prelude is a 
noble piece of richness, in which we get some fine tang of the 
lower Hallé strings, that always pull so well. I like the reverbera- 
tion of this hall. It seems propitious for big work. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Mitropoulos) : Entr’actes 
from “Thamos, King of Egypt,” K.345 (Mozart. 
arr. Stringham). Columbia, LXggo (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 


The Thamos music dates from 1780, when a company visited 
Vienna, directed by Schikaneder, the singing actor-manager and 
playwright, with whom Mozart collaborated (he was the first 
Papageno). I read that the author of Thamos was a noble person 
for whose drama Mozart had, seven years earlier, written a 
couple of items. Schikaneder requiring more, Mozart altered 
that music and added other pieces: a small job, soon to be 
superseded by a bigger operatic attack, that upon Idomeneo. 
Dr. Edwin Stringham (I presume he is the arranger) was born in 
1890. He is well known in educational circles—Columbia, and 
the Juilliard School, and has written a number of large-scale 
works. He was a pupil of Respighi’s, so we need not be surprised 
at the rich scoring, which comes handsomely off. I take it that 
only the normal full orchestra is employed—without, I think, 
from the evidence of the ear alone, the trombones. I do not 
know the original, but have been told there is some capital 
choral matter in Thamos which, I believe, deals with an old 
melodramatic situation, the plot-for-a-throne. One piece conta'ns 
good oath-swearing and crowd-rousing stuff, which is here played 
in a very crisp, accented way, with plenty of outbursts of hur,y- 
music, pauses, challenging chords, sudden changes of tone-level, 
and the usual appurtenances. The other side has some gentler 
strains, with a pastoral tinge. The recording’s tone of voice is 
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never conversational ; accepting the declamatory note, many 
will find these Mitropoulos recordings admirable for the volume 
and blend in rather more than life-size Mozart. I liked best the 
quality in the final phrase. The recorders seem to have got a 
chamber that supplies many of the desired qualities, without 
making the tone so hard or square-cut as some recordings I have 
mentioned. The surface, however is here not quite of the finest. 
R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano): Sonata in C sharp minor> 
Op. 27, No. 2, “Moonlight ” (Beethoven) and Romance 
in F sharp major, Op. 28, No. 2 (Schumann). H.M.V. 
C3259-60 (12 in., gs. gd.). 

Moiseiwitsch has surely never made such a good recording as 
this. He puts a remarkable amount of colour into the first move- 
ment, which he takes very slowly ; and it is the fault of a recording 
otherwise admirable that the harmonic clashes, so important 
emotionally, are imperfectly heard. One hears the melody note 
very clearly but not the bass. Budding pianists and all who are 
interested in pianism should carefully note the beautiful dis- 
tribution of light and shade, and the fine legato playing in this 
movement. The pianist gives grace and a certain wit to the 
Scherzo and perhaps a rather disproportionate amount of weight 
to the Trio. A most interesting reading. If the first movement 
is taken more slowly than usual the last movement certainly 
goes more quickly. It rushes along excitedly, dramatically, and, 
having regard to its opening tune, explosively. Moiseiwitsch’s 
fine sense of rhythm prevents incoherence and nothing is scamped 
though the pace is so hot. The pianist falls from grace in his 
playing of the well-known Schumann Romance, in which his 
left hand limps after his right on more than one occasion. This 
not unusual mannerism is particularly in evidence during the 
first repeat of the opening tune. In any case, I like my Schumann 
done more romantically. Once again, why do artists pass records 
which they must hear do not represent them at their best ? It 
would surely not have caused anyone a headache to re-make this 
side. 


Frederick Grinke (violin): Kendall Taylor (piano): Sona- 
tina, Op. 100 (Dvorak). Decca K1006-7 (12 in., gs. gd.). 


Dvorak’s Sonatina, as was said in a pre-view, was written for 
his children, and, the composer hoped, for all those who have 
not “ lost their fairylands.” It was “ the last of the group of works 
belonging to his American visit,” and although most of the little 
work looks to his own country there is, in the two first movements, 
some of the flavour we get in the F major quartet, mis-called the 
‘* Nigger.” 

A characteristic little three-note motive heard at the start of 
the work is liberally used throughout the Sonatina and binds it 
together. 

The wistful Larghetto, popularised under such titles as Indian 
Lament, Indian Canzonetta, is a sort of cradle song with a 
playful middle section, and the rather Beethovenish Scherzo has 
a most attractive rhythm. The finale is a little picture. book of 
charming tunes. The whole work leaves a delightful impression 
on the mind and it is given an admirable performance by the two 
artists concerned. The recording and balance are excellent. 


Watson Forbes (viola): Prelude and Gavotte (Bach). 
Decca M499 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 


This record is not a success. Both the Prelude and Gavotte 
from Bach’s E major sonata for violin alone—a fact omitted from 
the label—need the brightness of tone denied to the viola. As 
it is, the rapid figuration in the Prelude sounds dull—even 
irritating—and is entirely without sparkle, and the Gavotte, in 
which there is a better balance with the piano, inevitably loses 
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much of its gaiety played on this sombre instrument. The record- 
ing itself has little vitality. Why does such a fine player as Watson 
Forbes not record Dale’s beautiful Suite or his Phantasy for viola 
and piano ? Either or both of these would be most welcome. 
It would be ungracious not to recall to readers Watson Forbes’ 
previous splendid record of the Bliss Sonata and of Walthew’s 
charming Mosaic in Four Pieces (both Decca). 


Menuhin (violin): Marcel Gazelle (piano): Praeludium 
and Allegro (Pugnani-Kreisler). H.M.V. DAr4go (10 in., 
4s. 104d.). 

Pugnani or Kreisler, this is dreary stuff, which not even 
Menuhin’s skill can make interesting. He pumps some life into 
the Allegro, but in these hard times one indifferent swallow cannot 
make even a poor summer. 


Eileen Joyce (piano): Henry Holst (violin): Anthony Pini 
(cello): Trio No. 1 in G major (Haydn) ; and Eileen 
Joyce (piano) (a) Little Gigue in G, K.574, (b) Minuet 

D, K.355 (Mozart). Columbia DX1054-5 (12 in., gs. gd.). 
Score, Eulenberg, 1s. 6d. 

As Tovey caustically remarked, this Trio always figures as 
ew Am current editions: ‘‘ They always put the ripest works 

rst ! 

Each of the three movements contain remarkable beauties, 
eloquent of the mature Haydn. The gay Hungarian rondo- 
finale is widely popular but perhaps this fine new recording will 
draw attention to the lovely opening movement—an andante with 
variations—and to the tranquilly beautiful slow movement, in 
which the violin sings as if inspired. 

The ’cello, of course, plays a very humble réle as all the plums 
go to the violin and piano. Balance, tone and interpretation are 
of the highest excellence and so is the recording. We have been 
getting wonderful chamber music recordings lately: amongst 
them this one takes a high place and should be warmly welcomed. 

On the last side, Eileen Joyce plays a Bach-like chromatic 
Little Gigue which is nice, but of no great account, and then an 
amazing D major Minuet, as unlike the “ celebrated ” one as 
can well be imagined. I encountered this Minuet some months 
ago, as the last of a set of six published in the Augener edition, 
and found it enormously. fascinating. It is morbid music with 
hard harmonic clashes and a general air of disillusion. It must 
be late and heart-sore Mozart, a real human document. Miss 
Joyce plays it most beautifully and with complete understanding. 
I would buy this recording for the Minuet alone—although there 
is no question here of one swallow making a summer, for there 
is rich measure indeed to go with it. 


Phylliss Sellick (piano) : Le Bavolet Flottant and Le Carillon 
de Cytheré (Couperin) : Les Tendres Plaintes (Rameau), 
and Le Couco (Daquin): Pastourelle (Poulenc) and 
Le Petit Ane Blanc (Ibert): Adagietto from “ Les 
Biches ” (Poulenc). Reflets dans Eau from “ Images ” 
(Debussy) : Feux d’ Artifice (Debussy). Prelude, Rigau- 
don and Toccata from Le Tombeau de Couperin 
(Ravel). (Four 12 in. records, 7s. 4d. each: Album 4s. 6d. 
extra.) Rimingten, Van Wyck, Ltd. 


In earlier days, Frederick Smith would surely have been burnt 
at the stake: for by what magical means does he produce such 
wonderful recordings as these and the Maggie Teyte set ? The 
Michael Tippet piano sonata, played by Phylliss Sellick, was also 
most excellent. I was sorry to be unable to give it a further 
review but I see Scott Godard praises it highly in last month’s 
Monthly Musical Record. 

Now Mr. Smith offers the platform of these special recordings - 
to a young pianist who, in the issue spoken of above, has already 
proved herself an admirable artist. Miss Sellick has chosen a 
programme which reflects, I imagine, her own artistic leanings, 
coupled with a sound instinct to avoid the over-recorded, or fully 
adequately recorded, repertoire. 
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The emphasis on French piano music arises from the fact that 
Miss Sellick studied with Philipp in Paris. From him, no doubt, 
she absorbed all that a great teacher can give, but no teacher, 
however great, can turn the most gifted pupil into an artist if the 
root of the matter is not there. The pupil remains the “ perpetual 
student ” of Tchekof. Now Miss Sellick has a definite artistic 
personality which, expressing itself through a lovely touch, a 
fine command of tonal colour, a vital rhythmic sense, and sound 
interpretative ideas, makes a most sympathetic appeal. There 
are, of course, criticisms to be made. Her Couperin, musically 
sensitive, has not the final clarity of outline. Le Bavolet Flottant 
could float more lightly, though the Carillon de Cythere—not 
recorded, surely, since the early Paderewski issue—is entirely 
delightful. Miss Sellick did not quite hold my interest all through 
Rameau’s Les Tendres Plaintes, but once again the balance is 
redressed in her delightfully light and feathery playing of ‘‘ The 
Cuckoo.” The most attractive of all these records is the one with 
Poulenc’s bewitching Adagietto from Les Biches (The House 
Party) on it. Many readers will recall the lovely dancing, as the 
girl in blue, of Memchinova in the Marie Laurencin setting for 
this ballet. For me she danced again through this enchanting 
record, but whether you know the ballet or not this is a record 
you must have. On the reverse is the cheeky Pastourelle and 
Ibert’s adorable Petit Ane Blanc, a real Disney animal. Both are 
charmingly played. 

From the recording point of view the high spot is Feux d’ Artifice, 
with Reflects dans l’Eau on the reverse. The last is louder, more 
passionate in its climax than I like, though very well done: 
but the fireworks are extraordinarily brilliant and exciting. 

I regret a little the choice of the Ravel, for the music is not, for 
me, amongst his most inspired. The music is a picture more of 
Ravel than of Couperin with, one of his biographers says, homage 
to Saint-Saens in the intermezzo of the Rigaudon. Each piece is 
dedicated to a friend fallen in the last war. Playing and recording 
are here of the same high standard. 

What that standard is—should there be any doubt—may be 
shown that while I was playing these records three friends came 
in at different times and each one said the same thing: “I 
thought it was you playing,” adding, “‘ only I knew it couldn’t 
be you !”’ No, indeed it couldn’t ; but it was as nearly Miss Sellick 
as science, or luck, could make it. I haven’t an idea which, nor 
perhaps have the engineers ! 


Tomasz Glinski and Wincenty Rapacki (piano duei): 
Polish Highlanders Dance (Moniuszko, arr. Glinski) : 
Polish Folk Dance “ Oberek” (arr. Glinski). H.M.V. 
Bo239. Waltz “ Francois” (Karasinski, arr. Glinski) : 
Polish Folk Dance “ Krakowiak ” (arr. Glinski). H.M.V. 
Bg240 (both 10 in., gs. 8d. each.) 

I am always glad to be able to allude to Moniuszko’s “‘ Halka ” 
in talking to Polish friends, for it is the only Polish opera I know of. 
It has been given no less than a thousand performances in War- 
saw, and one would be very glad to see it done over here if all 
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the music is as charming as the Polish Highlanders Dance. The 
** Francois’’ Waltz is almost true-blood Viennese and pleasant 
of its kind, but I found the two Polish Folk Dances more attractive. 
The players use a rather square rhythm all through but have a 
good ensemble and plenty of spirit. The recording is excellent. 

A. 


SONGS 


Isobel Baillie (soprano) and Hallé Orchestra (Heward) : 
I Know That My Redeemer Liveth (Handel). Columbia 
DX1036 (12 in., 4s. 103d.). 

Sopranos who have inherited the true Handelian tradition are 
rare birds in these days. Of these, Miss Baillie is undoubtedly 
prima inter aves. Her voice may not, in its upper ranges, have all 
the bell-like quality of earlier days, but she gives a beautiful 
performance of this well-loved air, with its supremely confident 
rising fourth phrase. Her diction could often be clearer and I do 
hope she will put that right in future recordings. In Leslie 
Heward Miss Baillie has one of the finest conductors in the 
country to accompany her and one who should have been 
recording hard all this time. There is a small amount of echo 
which is pleasing and helps to give vitality. 


Isobel Baillie (soprano) and Hallé Orchestra (Heward) : 
The Creation—* With Verdure Clad ” (Haydn). Colum- 
bia DX1052 (12 in., 4s. 10}d.). 

Here is some really splendid singing and accompanying. In 
the ‘“* Messiah” aria noticed elsewhere Miss Baillie’s voice had 
not quite allits bell-like tone. In this recording it sounds as pure 
and fresh as a spring morning. Her style is impeccable, her 
singing beautifully finished. I cannot imagine the charming song 
better done. Good recording adds the final touch to an out- 
standing piece of work by all concerned. 


Joan Hammond (soprano) and Hallé Orchestra (Heward) : 
Vissi d’arte from La Tosca and O mio Babbino caro 
(Puccini). Columbia DB2052 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

Miss Hammond sings these arias so well that I am sure she 
could sing them better! A greater sense of style, a more forward 
production of the high notes, strict attention to diction, would 
increase her artistic stature. With such a fine voice and so much 
of the grand manner she must not, as so many English artists tend 
to do, rest on her laurels. 

Meanwhile one particularly welcomes the aria from Gianni 
Schichi which, though sniffed at by the superior, is, I think, 
enchanting. We needed a new recording of it. The Tosca aria 
would be improved by a few bars of the music preceding it, and 
the Scarpia theme ending it, but one can’t ask too much of a 
“ ten-inch.” Accompanying and recording are first-rate. 


Barbara Mullen and Gerald Moore (piano): The Gartan 
Mother’s Lullaby (arr. Hughes) : Danny Boy (Weatherley) 
H.M.V. Bg223 (10 in., gs. 8d.). 

With her tiny voice, Miss Mullen does more with Danny Boy 
than is given to the fuller-throated singers. If girls are broths in 
Ireland then she is indeed a broth of a girl and winds you easily 
below the heart. Her singing is recorded very near the micro- 
phone and has a tremendous actuality, but Gerald Moore, with 
piano, is very faintly heard. This is more serious in The Gartan 
Mother’s Lullaby, for Herbert Hughes’ accompaniments are 
always worth listening to. This Danny Boy will be a winner. 


Allan Jones (tenor) with Orchestra: Intermezzo (Henning- 
Provost) : Sylvia (Scollard-Speaks). H.M.V. Bg234 (10 in., 
gs. 8d.). 

Intermezzo is a hit-tune from the film ‘‘ Escape to Happiness,” 
and Sylvia is an excellent example of the American drawing-room 
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ballad. Allan Jones sings both of them very well. His voice is 
full, with a touch of baritone. But both of these songs, together 
with their luscious and clinging accompaniments, are recorded 
very heavily, and will call, in most cases, for a considerable 
turning down of the volume control. , 


John McCormack (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano): A Rose 
Still Blooms in Picardy (Bowler-Haydn Wood): Will 
You Go with Me (Brandon-Park-Murray). H.M.V. 
DA1806 (10 in., 4s. 10}d.). 

This month Count John has contributed two conventional 
songs of the type that in earlier years would have been “ intro- 
duced ”’ at a Saturday afternoon ballad concert. Both are doubt- 
less intended to repeat outstanding successes by the same com- 
posers—Haydn Wood’s Roses of Picardy and Alan Murray’s J’ll 
Walk Beside You, but neither struck me as having the same 
perennial ‘‘ haunt ” although they are quite pleasant. 


Webster Booth (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano): Trees 
(Kilmer-Rasbach) : Song of Songs (Lucas-Moya). H.M.V. 
Bg205 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

Mr. Booth continues to embellish his repertoire with established 
favourites, and as he is an established favourite among the lighter 
vocalists himself, this attractive coupling will please everyone 
who likes tuneful ballads. It is refreshing to hear Song of Songs 
sung with restraint, and it is one of his best records. His clear 
diction serves him well in the fine lyric of Trees. 


Anne Ziegler and Webster Booth: The Keys of Heaven 
(arr. Broadwood): When We are Married (Morton- 
Kerker). H.M.V. Bg226 (10 ins., 3s. 8d.). 

Most of the English Counties have their own variant of The 
Keys of Heaven, in which all offers of gifts are refused and 
the young man gets no for’arder until he offers his heart or a 
golden ring. In some versions the lady’s cupidity is at last excited 
by some particularly magnificent offer, and upon her consenting, 
the man promptly “ turns her down.” This present and favourite 
version has a tune from Cheshire, and the words were culled 
partly from Cheshire and partly from the East Country by the 
Rev. S. Baring Gould. The original piano and voice arrangement 
was by Lucy Broadwood, but was she also the arranger of 
the delicious orchestral accompaniment used here ? It is the 
best recorded version I have heard, and is sung without frills. 
A.Z, and W.B. also give a lively rendering of the duet from the 
‘* Belle of New York.” : 


Dennis Noble and Gerald Moore (piano) : The Mountains o’ 
Mourne (French-Collisson): Old Father Thames (Wal- 
lace-O’Hogan). H.M.V. Bg232 (10 in., gs. 8d.). 

From the point of view of interpretation, the Irish song is the 
better of the two. It is also the better song, and I like Dennis 
Noble more when he sings in the narrative style, but in Old 
Father Thames he sacrifices quality to volume. 


Sydney MacEwan (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano): Bonny 
Wee Thing (Burns, arr. Batten): Afton Water (Burns- 
Hume). Columbia DB2053 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

Sydney MacEwan has an easy style which suits admirably 
these two little songs of Scotland. Both have been recorded before, 
but any who have not made the acquaintance of these unpreten- 
tious and charming songs can safely go to his record for an 
introduction. 


George Hancock (baritone): Ivor Newton (piano): The 
Blind Ploughman (Radclyffe-Hall-Clarke): In an Old- 
Fashioned Town (Harris-Squire). Columbia DB2055 
(10 in., gs. 8d.). 

Mr. Hancock sings these well-known songs rather too vigorously 
for these very simple drawing-room ballads. It may, of course, 

be necessary to produce big tone when actually singing in a 
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concert hall, but these records are mostly played in the average 
suburban villa, and every instrument is not equipped with a 
volume-control 


Alvar Lidell and Gerald Moore (piano): Passing By (Her- 
rick-Purcell): Pll Walk Beside You (Lockton-Murray). 
H.M.V. Bg233 (10 in., 3s. 8d.). 

The speaking voices of the B.B.C. announcers have become so 
standardised that I always have to take their word for it when 
the news bulletins come along, and I was curious as to what 
Alvar Lidell’s singing voice would be like. I even toyed with the 
idea that others of the announcers might sing little bits without 
my noting the fact. However, Mr. Lidell’s first record is pleasant 
going. He has an easy, unaffected style, and although his choice 
of material does not walk over any fresh ground, but follows 
well-trodden vocal and lyrical paths, the result is tuneful. 


The Georgian Singers. Sea Shanties—-Medley. Soloist : 
Stanley Riley; piano: John Wills; conductor: Leslie 
Woodgate. Columbia DX1047 (12 in., 4s. 104$d.). 

The Sea Shanty or Chanty was the sailor-man’s working tune, 
when tasks of a rhythmic nature had to be performed on the 
sailing ships. The verse was usually sung by a special ‘‘ Shanty 
man,”’ while the rest of the party came in with the refrain. It 
ensured a unanimous “ heave” on the rope or capstan. They 
might be called folk songs of the sea, for some are traditional. 
Sir Richard Terry did much to preserve the best of them. 

Those sung by the Georgian Singers are mostly familiar. 
They are: <A-roving, Shenandoah, What Shall We Do with the Drunken 
Sailor and Boney was a Warrior, Shallow Brown, Haul Away, Fire 
Down Below. A blithe and hearty record. Jolly without being 
too noisy. 


Astra Desmond (gontralto) and The Royal Artillery String 
Orchestra (Woolwich) and mixed chorus: Land of Hope 
and Glory (Benson-Elgar): Song of Liberty (Herbert- 
Elgar). Decca K1o22 (12 in., 4s. 1o4d.). 

Land of Hope and Glory as an adaptation from an orchestral 
piece, has been a success, owing largely, I think, to the new 
** verse’ portion that was written, leaving only the refrain from 
the “Pomp and Circumstance March,” No. 1. The original 
introduction would have not been singable. In the Song of Liberty, 
adapted from March No. 4 to words by A. P. Herbert, the whole 
of the music has been taken, and although the smooth and 
dignified refrain comes off very well, the jerky introduction used 
for the verses has a disjointed effect. The performance is good, 
and I welcome the clean playing of the orchestra and the restraint 
of the chorus. Even at full volume the record is quite bearable. 


Astra Desmond (contralto): Gerald Moore (piano): Ave 
Maria (Bach-Gounod): Agnus Dei (Bizet). Violin 
obbligato by Edward Silverman. Decca Kio14 (12 in., 
4s. 104d.). 

Gounod was a slick and facile composer, and one feels that he 
was never stuck for an idea. Many famous composers have 
quoted the works of others in the course of an original work, but 
Gounod went the whole hog, and actually used the first Prelude 
of Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues as the accompaniment to his 
own setting of Ave Maria. What is more he got away with it so 
completely that, in spite of the wrath of Bachians, it is still one 
of the most recorded of songs, and a perennial best-seller. 

The latest of these many versions is by Astra Desmond, who 
sings it straightforwardly and not too strenuously. With it is 
coupled the almost as popular Agnus Dei of Bizet. The violin 
“* obbligato ” to each is given in very full measure, as the violin 
plays the whole of each piece right through before the singer 
commences. It is quite a pleasant record, and of the two items I 
prefer the Bizet. Here and there the recording is on the coarse 
side. 








Raymond Newell (baritone) with orchestra: It’s a Beautiful 
Day (Eatherley-Sterndale-Bennett): The Carol Singers 
(Hayes-Sterndale-Bennett). Columbia DB2054 (10 in., 
gs. 8d.). 

It’s a Beautiful Day is one of T. C. Sterndale-Bennett’s best 
songs, telling first of a yokel’s courting, followed by a little 
moralising on the future. In the Carol Singers you hear of the trials 
of the village ‘‘ Waits,” whose well-meant but unappreciated 
efforts bring them to the local lock-up. A good record for the 
Christmas party. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: Love Comes at 
Blossom Time with chorus: First Love is Best Love 
(Clutsam-Tauber). Parlophone RO20504 (10 in., 4s. 10$d.). 
Impatience and Red Rose (Drinkwater-Schubert) all 
from ‘ Blossom Time.” Parlophone RO20505 (10 in., 
4s. 10}d.). 

Tauber fans are well served this month with four songs from 
the new musical play “Blossom Time,” in which Richard Tauber 
is at present playing the principal réle. The first two are quite 
new and are Tauber’s own compositions. They have a nice 
melodic line and are easy to listen to. The Schubert numbers 
are among his loveliest, and are sung, moreover, in English. 
Tauber is in his element, and as you listen to him sing Thine is 
My Heart you realise what a fine artist he is. 


The Kentucky Minstrels (Woodgate): Berkeley Mason 
(organ): The Promise of Life (Bingham-Cowen, arr. 
Arnold): Soloist John Duncan. H.M.V. BDg77 (10 in., 
2s. ay 

Miss es Arnold should be grateful to the Victorian song 
writers for the legacy of good tunes and the slabs of rich sentiment 
that have inspired her to breathe new life into them with her 
admirable arrangements for the B.B.C. Kentucky Méinstrels. 

The Promise of Life might otherwise have ceased to be, except as 

an occasional titbit for the cornet soloist of a military band. 

Which would have been a pity, as this record is as good as any 

the Kentucky Minstrels have given us, and Berkeley Mason 

knows how an organ accompaniment should be done. 


Uncle Mac’s Favourite Hymns for Children: All Things 
Bright and Beautiful and (a) Loving Shepherd of Thy 
Sheep; (+) There’s a Friend for Little Children. 
(a) The King of Love My Shepherd Is ; (b) Onward 
Christian Soldiers and (a) Once in Royal David’s City ; 
(b) Now the Day is Over. Uncle Mac of the B.B.C., 
with Barbara Mullen, Master Denis Wright and 
the Greenbank Children’s Choir. Piano and Organ 
accompaniment. Conductor: Leslie Woodgate. H.M.V. 
BDg78-9 (10 in., 4s. 11d.). 

The excellent Nursery Rhymes and Carols of “‘ Uncle Mac ” 
(Derek McCulloch) now have a worthy companion in his selection 
of Favourite Children’s Hymns. They are really delightful. 
The voices are fresh and young and the words are clear. Some 
verses are given to solo voices (Barbara Mullen and Denis Wright), 
and others are sung with effective descant. The accompaniments, 
whether for piano or organ, are very good, the tunes are all 
well known and there is a charm and sincerity about these records 
that will make them welcome in homes where there are children 
who know and love these hymns. Their elders will, I think, also 
find much quiet pleasure in listening to these echoes of their own 
childhood. 


Ann Stephens with Orchestra: Buckingham Palace and 
Christopher Robin (Vespers): (Milne—Fraser Simson). 
H.M.V. BDg7 (10 in., 2s. 53d.) 

Who has not heard awful children reciting or singing ‘‘ Chris- 
topher Robin” poems at young pupils’ concerts ? Either the 
little loves embarrass the audience by forgetting their words in 
sheer panic, or are so cocksure that they fill all (save their parents), 
with loathing. I have experienced both kinds and was prepared 
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to receive this record with the ear of prejudice. Let me confess 
that the small Ann Stephens beat me fairly and squarely. I 
enjoyed both the songs, especially “‘ Christopher Robin is Saying 
his Prayers ”’ (Vespers). Ann has a true little voice and a great 
sense of expression, and uses both as naturally as if she were 
singing at home. 
H.D.R. 
BANDS 


At the top of the list this month is a brace of Decca records 
(M508-9) of Denis Wright’s Concerto for Cornet, played by Band 
Sergeant-Major R. Lewis and the Royal Artillery Band 
(Woolwich), conducted by Lieut. O. W. Geary. As I am in 
a hurry to catch the post, to say that this is excellent in every way 
must suffice at present, but I hope to be able to give a detailed 
analysis next month. 


From the Grenadier Guards Band there are two records. 
The first of these contains splendid performances of two fine 
marches—Alford’s The Voice of the Guns and Bagley’s National 
Emblem (Col. DB2051). The inner parts are particularly well 
played and clearly recorded. The second record (Col. DB2047) 
contains Goldman’s On the Mall March, which has an infectious 
rhythm and contains some first-class and tuneful whistling ; 
but Panella’s On the Square March is disappointingly ordinary, 
being lacking both in character and variety. 


The Coldstream Guards Band is in excellent high spirits 
in Texidor’s Spanish March, Amparito Roca. This has a glorious 
lilt in a typical Spanish rhythm which is exploited to the full 
by the Coldstreamers. Jarnefeldt’s Praeludium occupies the 
reverse and is not so well played; neither is the balance so 
good, though whether this is the fault of the band or the recording 
staff it is difficult to say. The number is H.M.V. Bg225. 


Now we come to the Irish Guards Band in two of Sousa’s 
marches on Rex 10043. The Gladiator is not one of the best- 
known of Sousa’s marches and is all the more welcome for that 
reason. It is a good swinging march, rather lighter in texture 
than most of the great little man’s marches and is both well 
played and well recorded. On the contrary, King Cotton is 
merely made to sound silly. It is played at an absurdly fast 
speed. Surely it must be realised by now that the best judge of 
the speed at which to play a Sousa march was Sousa himself. 
Let us hope the offence will not be repeated. 


Decca F 7983 is a disappointment. The Royal Artillery Band 
(Woolwich), joined by a Chorus of Free French Soldiers 
and Sailors, give us Battez les Coeurs. The result is not very 
inspiring. Marches of France, on the reverse, is merely scrappy 
snatches of some good French marches such as Sambre et Meuse, 
Le Réve Passe and Quand Madelon. No, the R.A. Band can do 
better than this. 


Coming now to brass bands, surely Foden’s Motor Works 
Band must rank as the best brass band ever. Evidently I am 
still not too old to be surprised. If this band ever had a weak 
spot it was perhaps lightness of touch, and here, in Flying Squad 
March they are reminiscent of Horwich R.M.I. Band in their 
palmiest days. A beautiful performance as is that of a new 
patrol, Britain on Parade, which is a most enjoyable trifle. The 
patrol business is not overdone and snatches of good old tunes 
are introduced very tastefully. A record for the connoisseur, the 
number of which is Col. FB2720. 


Another record from the same band (Col. FB2703) contains 
a splendid arrangement of Phil the Fluter’s Ball and Drinking, 
played as a solo by a euphonium player whose name is unfor- 
tunately not given on my white-label copy. 


Black Dyke Mills Band usually break out into hymn tunes 
for Christmas, and here they are as usual (Regal Zono. MR3533). 
This year they have chosen two grand tunes: The Church’s One 
Foundation (Aurelia) and O Worship the King (Hanover). wane 
and recording are perfect. W.A.C. 
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BRUNSWICK 
Woody Herman and His Orchestra 


(Am.) 

**** Blue Flame (Noble) (Am. Decca 68697) 

**%* Fur Trappers’ Ball (Noble) (Am. Decca 

68698) 
(Brunswick 03243—3s. 8d.) 

Herman (cl) with probably Herbert Tompkins, 
Eddie Scalzi (altos); Saxie Mansfield, Micky 
Folus (tens) ; John Cwens, Cappy Lewis, Steady 
Nelson (tpis); Neil Read, Budd Smith, Vic 
Hammond (tmbs); Tom Linehan (pf); Harry 
White (zg); Walter Yoder (b); Frank Carlson 
(ds). February 14th, 1941. 

Woody Herman’s band always was at its 
best playing the blues and Blue Flame is no 
exception to the rule. 

The incessant 2-and-3, 4-and-1 rhythm by 
the bass, helped out by ‘“ pedal” notes 
from the trombone, is most unusual, but 
more to the point is the atmosphere of 
inescapable melancholy it creates. 

Over this fundamental rhythm Woody’s 
clarinet and Cappy Lewis’s growling muted 
trumpet lament in a manner which is none 
the less telling for its restraint, as various 
other instruments from time to time, respond- 
ing to the mood, are drawn into the picture. 
_ All round a record which is as notable for 
its general atmosphere as it is for the grand 
playing of the musicians individually and 
collectively. 

Fur Trappers’ Ball is faster. The continual 
brass flairs are by no means its most modern 
or effective features, but at least the tune is 
adequate as swing, and among the better 
aspects of the side are the solos by Woody’s 
always good clarinet, the trombone, tenor, 
trumpet and Harry White’s guitar. 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 
****Flamingo (Group, Anderson) (v_ by 
Dan Grissom) (Am. Decca DLA 


.2449) 
**Siesta at the Fiesta (Allen) (Am. Decca 
DLA2450) 
(Brunswick 03252—3s. 8d.) 

Lunceford directing Willie Smith, Joe Thomas’ 
Theodore Buchner, Earl Carruthers, Dan 
Grissom (reeds) ; Eugene Young, Paul Webster, 
Gerald Wilscn (tts) ; Elmer Crumbley, Russell 
Bowles, James Young (tmbs); Edwin Wilcox 
(p); Al Norris (g); Moses Allen (b); James 
Crawford (ds).g Arranger: Roger Segure. June 
23rd, 1941, 

The jazz purists may wonder why I 

review Flamingo here at all, let alone why I 
have given it four stars. 
_ The reason is simple. This ballad, which, 
incidentally, is to be featured in the new 
Charlie Cochran’s revue, due to be pro- 
duced early in the New Year, is one of the 
most beautiful the year has produced. I 
concede that this Lunceford record goes 
more towards revealing the charm of the 
tune than to stressing any jazz angle there 
may be, but that only makes it all the more 
attractive. It shows the particular type of 
scoring we have come to associate with 
Lunceford and the finished musicianship 
which is the feature of his band at their best. 
_ Siesta at the Fiesta (which is anything but a 
siesta) goes back nearer to jazz—or at any 
rate swing. While it may have its 
points as swing, it does little else but show up 
the band’s, and particularly perhaps its 
arranger’s, rather theatrical approach to the 
subject, which has always been my com- 
plaint against this otherwise much more 
than averagely good outfit. 
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Joe Marsala and His Orchestra (Am.) 

***T Know That You Know (Youmans, 

Caldwell) (Am. Decca 68856) 

**** Tower Register (Gerard) (Am. Decca 
68855) 
(Brunswick 03245—3s. 8d.) 

Marsala (cl) with Adele Gerard (harp); Ben 
Glassman (alto); John Smith (fen); Marty 
Marsala (‘pf); Dave Bowman (pf); Carmen 
Mastren (g); Jack Kelleher (+); Shelly 
Manne (ds). March 21st, 1941. 

On neither side is the reproduction any- 
thing to write home about, but even the 
heavy “surface” and generally woolly 
tone cannot conceal the fact that these are 
performances above the average. 

Both are improvised jazz and both have 
much of the life, spirit and style of the old 
Chicago jazz. 

As a harpist Adele Gerard (Mrs. Joe 
Marsala to you) may not be quite a Caspar 
Reardon, but she is the next best thing. Her 
solo in I Know is the best part of a record 
which is not without such other interesting 
features as Bowman’s piano and good enough 
samples of Joe Marsala’s limpid clarinet in 
both registers. 

Better, however, is Lower Register. The 
Gerard harp keeps on making the right 
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comments at the right moment, Mastren’s 
guitar has more chances, Marty Marsala’s 
trumpet is comparable with that of the great 
Cootie. But it is in the quiet, but tasteful, 
characteristic and imaginative way in which 
the band as a, whole plays this slowish blues 
piece that the appeal of the record lies. 


jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Bar Babble (McCarthy) (Am. Decca 
69093) (April 29th, 1941) 

*** Yours (Quiereme Mucho) (Roig, Sherr) 
(v by Helen O’Connell and Bob 
Eberly) (Am. Decca 69653) 
(February 3rd, 1941) 

(Brunswick 03234—3s. 8d.) 

69093—Dorsey (cl, alto) with probably Milton 
Yaner, Frank Langone (altos); Charles Frazier, 
Don Hammond (tens) ; Jimmy Campbell, Nate 
Kazebier, Shorty Solomson (¢fis); Al Jordan, 
Sonny Lee, Phil Washburn (imbs) ; Joe Lippman 
(p); Guy Smith (g); Jack Regan (b); Buddy 
Schutz (ds). 

You can take Bar Babble literally. It is 
pretty obvious from the whistling and the 
hiccups at the end that it is meant to repre- 
sent the idle chatter which goes on in the 
average drinking haunt before things get 
really hectic. 

The performance has the usual Dorsey 
efficiency, with the saxes playing the most 
worthwhile part. But all round this isn’t 
much more than just another mildly screwy 
opus which, while it may have some claim 
to mention as swing, hardly comes into the 
category of good or even real jazz. 

Yours is, of course, the contemporary 
“ commercial ” hit, and is treated as such. 
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Of its kind it is, with its slow sentimental 
vocal by Bob Eberly, and faster one in 
Spanish by Helen O’Connell, an outstand- 
ing piece of work. Dorsey’s has become the 
most popular band on the nickel-in-the-slot 
gramophones which are as numerous 
throughout the whole of America as fleas on 
a hen, and this is but one of its many 
records recently issued here which amply 
show why. 


H.M.V. 


Duke Ellington and His Famous 

Orchestra (Am.N.) 

**** Sidewalks of New York (East Side, West 
Side) (Lawlor, Blake) (Am. Victor 
OA053780) (December 28th, 1940) 

**&* Take the “ A” Train (Strayhorn) (Am. 
Victor OA055283) (February 15th, 
1941) 

(H.M.V. Bo235—3s. 8d.) 

Ellington (p) with B. Bigard (cl); Otto 
Hardwick, Johnny Hodges (altos) ; Ben Webster 
(ten); Harry Carney (bar); Rex Stewart, Ray 
Nance, Wallace Jones (tts); Joe Nanton, Juan 
Tizol, Lawrence Brown (tmbs); Fred Guy (g) ; 
Jimmy Blanton ()); Sonny Greer (ds). 

To say that as tunes either of these sides 
has the originality or gripping appeal of 
many of Ellington’s own earlier works 
would be as great an exaggeration as to say 
that the arrangements keep up the Ellington 
reputation of always being able to produce 
something different. 

But at least the band retains its still 
unique character. There is no other com- 
bination that speaks this language of jazz 
with quite such a personal or intriguing 
accent, any more than there is a sax team or 
brass soloists who can say what they have to 
say with quite the same individuality. 

For these reasons alone these two easy 
tempo, relaxed performances would stand 
out as among the best of the year. But they 
have something to their credit which is a 
more recent acquisition. There’s a much 
more definite beat and a stronger, if simpler, 
rhythmic lift about the band which, what- 
ever some people may think, marks to my 
mind a definite advance. 


PARLOPHONE 


Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra (Am. 
Mixed) : 

I Cried for You (Freed, Arnheim, 

Lyman) (v by Billie Holiday) (Am. 

Brunswick B1g9498) (June goth, 


1936) 

**#* 7°11 Get By (As Long As I Have You) 
(Turk, Ahlert) (v by Billie Holi- 
day) (Am. Brunswick B21119) 
(May 11th, 1937) : 
(Parlophone R2833—33. 8d.) 

At time of writing only the I’ll Get By side 
is to hand. 

This is its second release here. It was 
originally issued in October 1937 on 
Vocalion $107, but withdrawn when E.M.I. 
took over from Decca the American Bruns- 
wick concession. 

At time of the original release the per- 
sonnel was given as: 

Wilson (~) with Johnny Hodges (alto); Lester 
Young (ten); ‘*Buck’’ Clayton (tpt); Alan 
Reuss (g); Arthur Bernstein (b); ‘* Cozy 
Cole (ds). ’ 
—and this has lately been repeated in 
connection with the American re-issue of the 
title. But as there is a clarinet in the band, 
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this personnel is obviously wrong to that 
extent if no further. 

The personnel of J Cried for You has also 
been published in America as: 

Wilson (/) with Harry Carney (ci) ; Johnny 
Hodges (alto); Jonah Jones (tpt); Lawrence 
Lucie (g); John Kirby (b); ‘* Cozy’ ** Cole (ds). 
—but I have reason to believe that this may 
be wrong too. As soon as the side comes to 
hand I’ll endeavour to check up the errors 
and publish correct personnels next month. 

Meanwhile get the disc. J’ll Get By is 
delightful. A tasteful little clarinet introduc- 
tion is followed by a really lovely sax chorus. 
Billie Holiday then sings a chorus as only 
she can, to be followed by one of Teddy 
Wilson’s most tasteful solos. We then get a 
feeling little solo by the trumpet before the 
whole ensemble comes in to finish a record 
that is altogether charming. 

If I Cried for You is as good, and they tell 
me it is, this will be one swell coupling. 


Red Allen and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
** Indiana (Macdonald, Hanley) (Am. 
Okeh 30896) 
*** 4 Sheridan ‘* Square’? (Miller, Allen) 
(Am. Okeh 30894) 
Parlophone R2824—3s. 8d.) 

Henry ‘‘ Red *’ Allen (ipt) with Edmund Hall 
(cl); J. C. Higginbotham (imb); Kenneth 
Kersey (p); Bill Taylor (5); Jimmy Hoskins 
(ds). Approx. June, 1941, 

Parlophone seem to have cut both ends 
of the scale pretty heavily in the dubbing, 
presumably again necessitated by non- 
arrival of masters, but if you have a machine 
with sufficiently extended bass and treble 
tone controls most of the trouble can be 
remedied and at least the reproduction is 
clear and the instrument separation good 
enough. 

So much for the recording. To deal with 
the performances isn’t quite to easy. These 
are among Henry Allen’s first recordings 
under his new Okeh contract with a small 
band and they haven’t quite come off as 
they should have in view of the line-up. 

On Indiana Red seems a bit strained and 
although Higginbotham plays loud he 
doesn’t play so good. The only one who 
means anything in the front line is Edmund 
Hall. His croaky clarinetting is fine. Next 
best thing is Bill Taylor’s bass with Kersey’s 
piano a good third 

All round the coupling is much better. 
This piece is fundamentally a riff based on 
the twelve bar blues. But it’s the solos which 
alternate with this riff played by the ensemble 
which get the side home. Allen and Higgy 
are much better here, Hall again swell, and 
there’s a neat chorus by Kersey’s piano. 
Generally speaking the side has more poise, 
better form, more taste and more style. 


Harry Parry and His Radio Rhythm 
Club Sextet 
***The Fava Joint (Caton) (Parlophone 
CE10840) (October 19th, 1941) 
Harry Parry Trio 
*** Oceans and Notions (Marsh) (Parlo- 
phone CE10841) (October 1gth, 
1941) 
(Parlophone R2822—3s. 8d.) 
10840—Parry (cl) with Lauderic Caton (solo g) ; 


A, March (vib); Tommy Pollard (p); Joe 
Deniz (g); Tom Bromley (6); Bobby Midgley 


10841—Marsh (vib); Deniz (g); Bromley (5). 


Lauderic Caton’s The Java Joint is asa 
tune just another riff, but it’s good enough 
material for the boys to take to town in 
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their usual way. There are good solos by 
Caton and Pollard, and plenty of Harry 
Parry’s more than adequate clarinet, but 
the high-spot is Roy Marsh’s_ vibra- 
phone. 

Note, too, the new drummer—18-year-old 
Bobby Midgley, who has suddenly and 
deservedly become the pet of the night club 
swing boys. 

Marsh’s fast Oceans and Notions is grand 
tear up in fast tempo. His vibraphone 
is once again terrific 


RAKE-OUTS AND RE-ISSUES 


Influenced by the Rhythm Club faction 
which has suddenly “ discovered ” old-time 
jazz and is consequently rather inclined to 
exaggerate its merit, H.M.V. and Parlophone 
have lately been presenting us with a 
number of first, and re-issues of recordings 
made anything from five to fifteen years ago. 

Many of them are too crude and old- 
fashioned to be worth bothering about, but 
the following should definitely be noted, 
especially by collectors from whose point of 
view the performances have been rated. 

Taking them as far as couplings permit 
in chronological order we come first to: 





Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 

** What-Cha-Call-’-Em Blues (Roberts) 
(Am. Columbia W140640) 
Sharkey Bonano and His Sharks of 
Rhythm (Am.) 7 
+**High Society (Piron) (Am. Vocalion 

20014) 
(Parlophone R2825—3s. 8d.) 
140640—Henderson (/) with Buster Bailey (cl) ; 
Don Redman (alto); Coleman Hawkins | ten) 
Russell Smith, Joe Smith, Louis Armstrong 


(pts) 5 Pa. ro nen ‘Green (tmb) ; Charlie Dixon (g) ; 
(6); Kaiser Marshall (ds). May 
Seth, me 


20014—Bonano (tpt) with Irving Fazola (cl) ; 
Santo Pecora (imb) ; Clyde Ha 
Frederico (g) ; Thurman Tengee (6) ; ; Ben 
Pollack (as). October 7th, 1936. 

Except for the trumpet lead in the first 
chorus the Henderson side is pretty corny, 
especially as regards the trombone playing 
and the grunting tuba. The saxes are 
better, though spoilt by a tendency to 
gliss up at the start of phrases. Louis 
Armstrong’s contribution consists of just the 
two-bar break half-way through. Still this 
is at least easy, unpretentious jazz which has 
the benefit of sounding relaxed and spon- 
taneous. 

The old New Orleans parade band march 
sounds more modern. And it should. It was 
made over eleven years later. It’s an 
enlivening sample of extemporised jazz with 
a good spot of Fazola’s always good clarinet, 
capable Sharkey trumpet, and a rhythm 
section with a good beat and generally 
plenty of swing. 


Jean Goldkette and His Orchestra (Am.) 

****Clementine (Creamer, Warren) (Am. 
Victor A4o0212) 

**#*% My Pretty Girl (Fulcher) (Am. Victor 


A37587) cou 
(H.M.V. Collectors’ Series Bg237— 
gs. 8d.) 
40212—Goldkette ous Frank Trumbauer, 
Doc Ryker (saxes); Don urray (cl); Bix 
Beiderbecke, Ray Ludwig, Pred Farrar (tpis) ; 
Bill Rank, Henry Wilcox (imbs); Joe Venuti 
(vin) ; Andy Riskin (p); Ed Lang (g); Steve 
Chauncey Moorehouse (ds). Septem- 
b:r 15th, 1eate 
37587—As above, except Danny Polo (ci) in place 
of Murray. February Ist, 1927. 
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Goldkette was born in France. Subse- 
quently his parents went to Russia, where he 
received his musical education. 

In 1910 he went to America, where he 
became pianist of a small concert orchestra 
at Lamb’s Cafe in Chicago. He formed his 
first dance orchestra in 1921 in Detroit. 

His understanding of jazz is conclusively 
proved by the fact that by 1925 he had 
built up a band which was not only recog- 
nised as about the best white dance combina- 
tion of the day, but for which he had un- 
earthed (note the personnel) many young 
musicians who subsequently became among 
the outstanding stars of jazz. 

An indication of how advanced these 
records were when they were first issued is 
the fact that most of the time they sound 
good enough even by to-day’s standards. 
In place of the slick pretentiousness 
that is the sole point in all too much of to- 
day’s jazz they have a healthy, natural 
exuberance. 


McKinney’s Cotton Pickers (Am. N.) 
**** Vilenberg Joys (Jelly-Roll Morton) 
(Am. Victor A46096) (July 11, 
1928) 
+ Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble (Am. Victor A 
46402 (July 12, 1928) 
(H.M.V. Collectors Series, Bg228— 
gs. 8d.) 

Possibly Don Redman, Milton Senior, George 
Thomas, Prince Robinson — ; Langston 
Curl, Buddy - Adages 5 By heyy vidson, Claude 
Jones (tmbs) ; odes (>); Dave Wilborn 
(bjo); Bob dcedare WO Cuba Austin (ds). 

McKinney’s Cotton Pickers flourished 
round about the late 1920’s. Perhaps it is 
superfluous to add that they were (and still 
are) recognised as one of the best bands of 
the period. 

To-day their style necessarily sounds a 
little dated, but Milenberg Joys swings 
as all.too little of to-day’s jazz does. 
Both the arrangement and the performance 
show that this was a band which not only 
felt the spirit of jazz, but can fairly be 
considered as creative in a manner by no 
means so crude as many of _the bands of 
the period were. 

The coupling isn’t so hot. The crudities 
of the period are more obvious. 


Bud Freeman and his Orchestra (Am.) 
***Crazeology (Freeman) (Am. Okeh 


**Give. Me Your Telephone Number 
~_— Am. Okeh 
403736) 

(Odeon PO67—3s. 8d.) 
402151—Freeman (ten) with Jacobson (cl) ; 
John Mendell (tpt) ; joyd O’Brien (imb) ; 
_— spn df}? abs Forest (dj0); Mueller (bd) ; 

108736 Higginbotham (¢mb) with Charlie 
Holmes (alto); Henry Allen uP Luis Russell 
(>); Will Johnson (g) ; George Foster (b); 
Paul Barbarin (ds). 1930. 

Higginbotham side recently re-issued with 
band’s Higginbotham Blues on Parlophone 
R2799. 

It contains some good Higginbotham 
trombone and Holmes’ alto is interesting, 
but as a whole, with Foster’s over-recorded 
bass, performance is nothing to write home 
about. 

Freeman side is issued here for the first 
time. Freeman has played in so many 
better records that this has little beyond its 
historic interest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


anD DANCE 


There are more than a few good reasons 
why entertaining and Christmas cele- 
brations must be held at home this year, 
but the December lists prove that there is 
little or no reason why we should forego our 
usual amusements, for here is a Variety 
Bill that would make even George Black 
“ green with envy,” and as for dancing, the 
number of Orchestras available should 
satisfy the most exacting. 

As an overture to our party, I propose an 
Organ Recital, and what better opening 
could be provided than Reginald Foort’s 
Keep Smiling Medley, for here is a theme for 
the day. Think of a tune with “ smile ” in 
the title and the chances are it is on this 
disc, including as it does “ Pack Up Your 
Troubles,” ‘‘ When Irish Eyes are Smiling,” 
and ‘Smile, darn You, Smile” (H.M.V. 
BDg64). 

Having revived a few happy memories 
with these old favourites, we will let 
Reginald Dixon raise a few more with 
Tauber Memories, for who can ever forget 
“You are My Heart’s Delight,” “ Vienna, 
City of My Dreams,” and all the other songs 
made famous by this great artist ? (Regal 
MR3564.) 

Is there a Scotsman in the party ? We 
ought to be able to raise a memory for him 
with Sandy’s Gathering, and I don’t suppose 
there will be any complaints when he hears 
“ Annie Laurie,” ‘‘ Loch Lomond,” “ Auld 
Lang Syne ” and the rest played by Sandy 
Macpherson on Columbia FB2722. 

The consol descends with Sandy and 
comes up again bearing Sidney Torch to 
play another Torch Parade—Memories ? 
Yes, of six recently popular hits (Decca 
F8o019). 

To prove that you cannot have too many 
recordings of a really good number, we will 
let H. Robinson Cleaver with Oscar 
Grasso (Violin) conclude the recital with 
their beautifully balanced version of Inter- 
mezzo and retain the other side, Shadow 
Serenade, for the encore (Parlophone F1877). 

Too many memories may not be a good 
thing, but I see no harm in letting Carroll 
Gibbons and his piano take us Reminiscing 
in Waltztime, for surely recollections of such 
tunes as “‘ Diane,” “* Alice Blue Gown,” and 
“ Marcheta ” must be pleasant (Columbia 
FB2718). 

You prefer the theatre to the ballroom ? 
Well, Charlie Kunz might strike a chord 
in his piano solos, Waltzing with Ivor Novello 
and Waltzing with Noel Coward, on Decca 
F8002. 

Going back with a bump to our theme 
and letting a smile become a broad grin, 
try and keep a straight face when the stars 
of Happidrome show up the Emperor’s 
weaknesses in Napoleon’s Retreat. ‘To all 
Eleanor Fayre’s pleadings Harry Koris 
knows the right answer: “ Not To-night, 
Josephine.” This sketch is so funny that I 
shall not spoil it by playing the other side, 
Gut in Indiah (Columbia FB2717). 

Instead, we will turn to George Formby 
and let him sing in his own inimitable style 
wo of the songs from his film, “ South 
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American George,” I Played on My Spanish 
Guitar and Swing Mama, and can this lad 
swing a Ukelele ? Wait until you hear the 
last part of Swing Mama—you will like it as 
much as I did when I first heard it (Regal 
MR3553)- 

When Max Miller Entertains the War 
Workers there is no red tape and even less 
blue pencil, so it may be a good idea to 
send the fair sex to see if the black-out is O.K. 
whilst the boys sit back and appreciate 
Max’s experiences as a Swimming Instruc- 
tor. Does any modest maid need saving ? 
Wait till Max tries teaching her to swim ! 
Later he recalls some of the girls his father 
knew, and from this we know why Max is 
so popular (H.M.V. BDo8o-1). 

Last, but by no means least, we will 
round things off with Old Mother Riley 
and Daughter Kitty trying to convince us 
that they are a credit to the Police Force. 
Not unexpectedly it is Kitty who gets the 
stripes and her mother comes very close to 
getting the sack (Columbia FB2734). : 

Let’s push back the carpet to a roll of 
the drums and a fanfare of trumpets— 
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Keep Smiling Medley, Parts 1 and 2, 
Reginald Foort (H.M.V. BDg64). 

I Played on My Spanish Guitar, 
Swing Mama, George Formby (Regal 
MR3553)- ee 

Why Don’t We Do This More Often ? 
Blue Champagne, Geraldo and His 
Orchestra (Parlo. F1874). 

You and I, While the Music Plays On, 
Ambrose and His Orchestra (Decca 
F 7993). 

Without a Song, Deep River Tommy 
Dorsey and His Orchestra, 
(H.M.V. C. 3262). 

I Guess I'll Have to Dream the Rest, 
Do I Worry? Tommy Dorsey 
(H.M.V. BD5719). 

As If You Didn't Know, Twiddling 
My Thumbs, Joan Merrill (H.M.V. 
BD9g75).__ 

Corn Silk, Down Forget-me-not Lane, 

en and Allen (Decca F8009). 

The Indian Love Call, Parlez-moi 
d’amour, Felix Mendelssohn and 
His Hawaiian Serenaders (Col. 
FB2719). 











‘“* Ladies and gentlemen, take your partners 
for the Paul Fones’’—so says the M.C. as 
Harry Leader and His Orchestra swing 
into “‘ Here we go gathering nuts in May,” 
which is the linking tune for the various 
popular numbers on this 12-in. record ; and 
let me warn you here and now that you 
will have to form up quickly on the first 
bars of “Nuts in May” if you want to 
beat the band (Columbia DX1048). 

Those who have followed the B.B.C. 
Dancing Club programmes will appreciate 
the opportunity to display their technique 
to the perfect tempo of Victor Silvester’s 
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Yours and I Don’t Want to Set the World on 
Fire, on Columbia FB2729, whilst the 
experts can follow this up with exhibition 
tangos to Moonlight in Rio de Janeiro and 
A Romas Mendocinas, by the same conductor’s 
Strings for Dancing (Columbia FB2725). 

If you want to sit the next one out, do so 
by all means, because you will then have 
an opportunity to appreciate to the full the 
excellent work of Len Camber and Dorothy 
Carless in Geraldo’s setting of Why Don’t 
We do this More Often ?—a new number 
with a catchy refrain and one which I 
expect will become a popular hit. Blue 
Champagne on the other side has no vocal 
so there is no excuse for not dancing, 
especially as this is a tune which will set 
your toes tapping (Parlophone F1874). 

Since our choice of bands is almost 
unlimited, there is no reason why we should 
accept anything other than the best versions 
to date of You and I and While the Music 
Plays On, played by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra. Anne Shelton, who sings the 
vocal refrains in both, is really grand in 
the latter as the hard-working “‘ torch” 
singer who finds she has good personal 
reasons for singing the blues (Decca F7993). 

Another Paul Jones? Certainly, and 
this time it is the New Mayfair Dance 
Orchestra, who link their dance tunes 
with “A Life on the Ocean Wave” and 
introduce numbers from several recent 
films on H.M.V. C3258. 

Rumbas and Boleros seem quite easy if 
the music is provided by undo Ros 
and His Rumba Band. Listen to his 
insistent rhythm in Maria Elena on Parlo- 
phone F1876, although I doubt whether the 
most advanced dancers could perform to 
Xombie on the other side. This is billed as 
an “Afro Cubano” and seems to be 
played almost entirely on the drums, with 
all the other instruments miles away in the 
background. As an encore, therefore, I 
cannot do better than suggest Harry 
Roy’s Minnie from Trinidad, which is all 
that a good rumba should be—fast, exciting 
and rather noisy. On the other side is 
Iroquois, which is not outstanding (Regal 
MR3558). 

Still pursuing our policy of having only 
the best of each number, we will let Carroll 
Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
play us I Walked into a Dream, and although 
we have already heard I Don’t Want to Set 
the World on Fire, which forms the backing, 
we will play this to hear and learn vocal 
chorus sung by Leslie Douglas (Columbia 
FB2727). 

Two of the newest numbers with simple 
melodies, so easily remembered that they 
are certain to become extremely popular, 
are contributed by Joe Loss and His 
Orchestra—Shepherds Serenade has a delight- 
ful little warble running through it which 
one might expect to find in a Walt Disney 
Symphony, while Home Sweet Home Again is 
a straightforward fox-trot (H.M.V. BD 
5715)- 

"ating sentimental ? Well, here’s a 
Tommy Dorsey record which more than 
lives up to this band’s signature tune. He 
plays I Guess I’ll have to Dream the Rest in 
slow tempo and with a vocal ensemble 
which is one of the best of its type that I 
have yet heard. Do I Worry ? which forms 


.the backing, may be remembered as one 


of the tunes recently recorded by the 
Inkspots ; the tune is the same, the tempo 
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the same, the chorus work is almost as good 
and the recording is much better—alto- 
gether an exceptional pair, on H.M.V. 
BD5719. 

All the best dances these days feature a 
“cabaret” as an interlude, and since we 
aim to be at least equal to the best, we 
introduce : 

Joan Merrill, who will sing two numbers 
from the film “ Time Out for Rhythm” 
As If You didn’t Know and Twiddling My 
Thumbs. These two numbers provide a 
nice contrast in style and give the artiste 
ample opportunity to illustrate her versa- 
tility. The first is sung in slow tempo with 
a sentimental little monologue in the 
middle, whilst the second goes with a 
definite “‘ swing ” (H.M.V. BDg75). 

Cavan O’Connor, who has _ topped 
many a variety bill as the Vagabond Lover, 
sings one of the tunes so often associated 
with his name, Singing a Vagabond Song, and 
a very good job he makes of it. On the 
other side he offers The Desert Song, but I 
do not think this reaches the high standard 
we have set for our programme (Rex 10063). 

Sweetheart of the Forces, Vera Lynn, 
who has set may hearts a-flutter in her new 
Radio programme, “Sincerely Yours,” 
sings to the accompaniment of Mantovani 
and His Orchestra We Both Told a Lie 
and Yours, and I am quite sure that all 
who have heard her recently will agree 
that these are well up to standard (Decca 
F7996). 

You may never have associated Corn Silk 
with Flanagan and Allen but when you 
have heard them sing this number I am 
sure you will agree that it fits their style so 
well that it might have been written for 
them. Their second number, Down Forget- 
me-not Lane is, of course, typical of the sort 
of tune we always associate with these 
popular artists (Decca F8009). 

To conclude our “ floor show ” we bring 
you none other than Bing Crosby, who 
accompanied by John Scott Trotter and 
His Orchestra, will sing You and J and 
Lights Out Till Reveille in a manner which 
will delight his many admirers (Brunswick 
03248). 

For the dancers who are getting impatient, 
and as the first of the galaxy of American 
Maestros brought to you at incredibly low 
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expense, Tommy Dorsey again takes the 
baton to lead his band into Without a Song, 
featuring that amazing brass section for 
which this band is so famous. This section 
also takes all the honours in Deep River, 
which is “so hot” that we nearly had to 
shift them from this programme into the 
Swing Review (H.M.V. C3262). 

Not to be outdone, brother Jimmy 
Dorsey also claims four titles, and offers 
Whilst the Music Plays On, which gives us an 
opportunity to compare his style and ar- 
rangement with that of Bert Ambrose. 
Once in a Lifetime, his second, is a new 
number with a pleasant vocal by Bob 
Eberly (Bruns. 03247). The same singer 
gives us a chance to hear the vocal chorus 
of Blue Champagne which you will remember 
as one of Geraldo’s numbers played earlier 
on. Finally Jimmy winds up with It’s 
Funny to Everyone but Me (Bruns. 03249). 

Remember the film ‘“‘ Sis Hopkins” ? 
Yes, that’s Well, Well and that’s Bob 
Crosby playing it, and watch out for the 
vocal chorus which is going to be sung by 
the Bobalinks. Flamingo, which is to be the 
second tune by this band, is also on Decca 
F 7999. ; 
Kiss the Boys Good-bye sounds a mighty 
good idea, especially when proposed by 
Helen Young, who sings with Johnny 
Long and His Band. It appears, however, 
to upset Johnny’s other vocalist, Bob 
Houston, who begs Don’t Take Your Love 
From Me on the other side of Bruns. 03251. 

Carmen Cavallaro has a grand band 
with a style that is something out of the 
ordinary, so I am quite sure you will enjoy 
his setting of a new tune, A Romantic Guy, I, 
and as this is the last of the American bands 
we will ask him to close with an appropriate 
number, Lights Out Till Reveille (Bruns. 
93255)- 

For those who still have energy left for 
dancing, we have asked the R.A.F. Dance 
Orchestra to drop in and play two numbers, 
Where Are You? and You Started Something 
(Decca F7994). 

Oscar Rabin and Charlie Kunz have 
each brought along their Strict Tempo 
Bands, Rabin to play two old titles, All 
Alone and Dancing in the Dark (Decca F8003), 
and Kunz, leading his band from the 
piano stool, plays that tragic tune, My 
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Sister and I, which has given rise to one of 
the biggest ‘to croon or not to croon”’ 
arguments of recent years. Russian Rose, 
which is on the reverse of Decca F8023, 
must be our last waltz of the evening. 

To bring to a close a Somewhat strenuous, 
but I hope a very enjoyable session, what 
could be better than the soothing strains of 
Hawaiian guitars? Once again A. P. 
Sharpe’s Honolulu Hawaiians step for- 
ward to play Paradise and South Sea Swing, 
and it is interesting to note that this com- 
bination have made a particular study of 
Polynesian music and are purists in as 
much as they only play stringed instruments, 
feeling, rightly or wrongly, that any other 
instrument is out of place in this type of 
music (Regal MR3561). 

Felix Mendelssohn and His Hawaiian 
Serenaders gives us a novel arrangement 
of The Indian Love Call, whilst on the other 
side Alan Kane sings in French Parlez-moi 
d’amour. I can only say that I admire both 
their choice and their renderings of both 
numbers (Columbia FB2719). 

In similar style, Sol Hoopii and His 
Novelty Quartet play two more South 
Sea numbers, Pidgin English Hula and My 
Isle on Hilo Bay which I recommend 
thoroughly (Regal MR3539). 

And so to the soft strains of Roland 
Peachey and His Royal Hawaiians 
playing South Sea Lullabies and Serenades of 
the Islands, on Decca F8008, we say “‘ Good- 
bye, Hawaii, Alohe-oe.” 


STRICT TEMPO 


Victor Silvester’s Strings for Dancing 
—Moonlight in Rio de Janeiro; Aromas 
Mendocinas (Tangos), (Columbia FB2725. 

Victor Silvester and His Ballroom 
Orchestra—I Don’t Want to Set the World 
on Fire (Slow Foxtrot) ; Yours (Quickstep), 
(Columbia FB2729). 

We Both Told a Lie (Waltz), You and I 
(Slow Foxtrot), (Columbia FB2730). 

Oscar Rabin and His Strict Tempo 
Dance Band—All Alone, Dancing in the 
Dark (Decca F8003). 

Charlie Kunz and his Ballroom 
Orchestra. Russian Rose (Waltx) ; My 
Sister and I (S.F.T.) 





TURN TABLE TALK 


Records for the Forces 


On the recommendation of the E.N.S.A. Advisory Music 
Council, which numbers among its members Lieut.-Col. H. E. 
Adkins, Sir Hugh Allen, Sir Kenneth Barnes, Sir Arnold Bax, 
Prof. E. J. Dent, Sir George Dyson, Edwin Evans, Lieut. P. 
Francis, Cecil Gray, Dr. Patrick Hadley, Leslie Heward, Constant 
Lambet, Walter Legge, Com. R. E. O’Donnell, Alec Robertson, 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent, Sir Victor Schuster, William Walton, 
Dr. R. Vaughan Williams, and Sir Henry Wood, Mr. Basil Dean, 
Director of National Service Entertainment, has established 
libraries of gramophone records which will be available to all 
members of H.M. Forces stationed in this country. 

In the Southern Command there are already 300 gramophone 
clubs and similar organisations have been formed throughout the 
other commands. The libraries cover the whole range of serious 
music available on records. 

The popular orchestral, chamber music and operatic repertoire 
is already being delivered to each centre and works in less general 


demand are being held in a central library in London, from 
which they are available on request through the E.N.S.A. Musical 
Advisors. 

Members of the Forces who are interested in forming new 
gramophone clubs or joining existing ones should communicate 
with the Liaison Officer, Advisory Music Council, E.N.S.A., 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, London, W.C.2. 


American and Canadian Readers Please Note 


Owing to enemy action, quite a number of letters have gone 
astray, many of which included renewal subscriptions. 

To obviate any further trouble we have arranged with the 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York to accept remit- 
tances on our behalf, and when sending please state that they are 
for the credit of Martins Bank, Ltd., Foreign Branch, London, 
for the account of THE GRAMOPHONE, at their Hanover Square 
Branch. This, we trust, will avoid any further trouble. 
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WHY | 


By MERRITT 


| WOULD like to express an American opinion on a few items 
that have struck me as pertinent since arriving in England 
several months ago. 


First of all, on the fibre versus steel needle question. For a 
number of years I was connected with the motion-picture industry, 
through the days when sound films required records. The 
Western Electric Company made impartial investigations of all 
needles and arrived at the conclusion that for proper reproduction 
the needle should be soft enough to adjust itself to any individual 
record groove during the first few revolutions, yet sufficiently 
hard to retain its proper shape throughout the record side. 
The only needle even approximating this requirement was the 
steel needle, individually shadowgraphed and inspected for 
perfection. The needle must also be of sufficient stiffness to 
transmit the record vibrations to the pickup without introducing 
extraneous vibration and consequent distortion. Again only a 
steel needle would do, and a thick-shanked one at that. Only 
the type generally known as “ full tone ”’ was of sufficient rigidity, 
the “ medium ”’ and “ soft tone ’”’ types being unsuited. 


Shape of needle point is important. Microscopic examination 
of a record groove will reveal that it is not sharply V-shaped, but 
has a slightly rounded bottom. A good steel point has a similar 
shape. This is to enable the needle to slide along the groove 
smoothly. A needle wearing rapidly will soon present a much 
larger point than desirable, increasing in size as the point wears. 
This may, and often does with soft fibre or steel used beyond its 
proper life, result in so large a needle point that the needle rests 
on the sides of the groove and not on the bottom, thereby causing 
real damage to the sound impression. Were the sound record 
on the bottom of the groove instead of the sides there might be 
some force to the argument that steel “digs out” the sound. 
The very fact that a fibre needle will not play heavily recorded 
sound is to me sufficient proof that it does not properly fit the 
record groove. 


The all-important thing in the use of any needle is that they 
must be changed before they lose their ideal shape. It is indeed 
poor economy to be niggardly in this respect. Western Electric 
insisted on playing only a single 16-inch side with one needle 
point. With my own records I have set, after a little research on 
used needles with a magnifying glass, a maximum of four 12-inch 
sides for each point. The needles used are of a hardness similar 
to Columbia’s semi-permanent Duragold needle. As for results, 
I can only say that some of my most played records, well over 
ten years old, show no more scratch than my new ones. 


Mr. Herbert C. Ridout pointed out in a recent issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE in his interesting series “‘ Behind the Needle— 
Looking Back Over the Gramophone” (page 4, June, 1941), 
and I quote: “ Thorns and fibre needles are still favoured by 
many, despite the fact that records are made for steel needles as the 
ideal form of reproducing point . . .”’ The underlining is my own. 
I do not know Mr. Ridout, but he obviously speaks with the 
authority of long years of gramophone manufacturing experience. 
I have heard this statement passed off lightly as propaganda on 
the part of record manufacturers to wear out records quickly so 
that they could sell more of them. This, I think, is nonsense. 
The Western Electric investigations referred to above could 
hardly have been influenced by such considerations, especially 
since they were made for the sole purpose of getting the best 
reproduction in cinemas. 


I am sure that your editorial and technical staffs are aware of 
all these things, but I wonder how many of your readers are. 
Far be it from me to try to persuade any record fan that his 
particular needle is not the best in the world, but for me the 
evidence for steel is overwhelming. 
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W. GRANT 


Another point I wish to mention is the often referred to harsh- 
ness or stridency of some American recordings. I agree that many 
of these recordings are musically quite hopeless. A large part 
of this, I believe, is due to the apparent excessive amplification 
of some recordings. The reason for this amplification is an 
attempt by manufacturers to restore something of the dynamic 
(volume) range lost in recording due to inherent wax limitations. 
I shan’t go into the technicalities of this, but it is a well-known 
fact that the volume range previously used on records is only a 
small part of that of the orchestra, the excess being reduced in 
the recording process. 


About 1935 or 1936 a “‘ volume expander ” was introduced in 
certain gramophones in America which expanded or amplified 
the volume range in proportion to the volume recorded on the 
disc, that is, from no extra amplification on very small sound to 
large amplification on heavy sound. This was a linear expansion 
and approached the original sound volume range. It was a close 
approach to the ideal solution, but was expensive, requiring an 
amplifier with a minimum of 12-15 watts power output and prefer- 
ably over 20 watts. In addition, in the hands of an operator 
unfamiliar with the technicalities involved, the results were not 
always just what was desired. Having built an expander-amplifier 
for my own gramophone, I speak from experience on this point. 
No one but myself could operate it satisfactorily, though I achieved 
some remarkable results with it. 


This method was dropped and gradually the volume range of 
the records themselves was stepped up. In some cases it was 
accomplished satisfactorily. An example of a successful (I see 
many readers putting a question after that word) recording of 
extended range is the fine set of Debussy’s La Mer by Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony. This set is almost unplayable with 
fibre needles, but with a steel needle on a machine capable of 
handling the enormous output, it is indeed something to marvel 
at, and without a trace of harshness of any kind. American 
critics were almost unanimous in acclaiming it the finest recording 
ever made in America. 


Unfortunately, in many instances the results are far from 
satisfactory. The motive is in the interests of advancing science, 
but the results often questionable. I’m not sure that the motive 
is desirable, however ; how many of us need a full orchestral 
volume in our living-room. I make no attempt to explain away 
any of the harsh recording not arising from such an increased 
volume range. 


Mr. Geoffrey Sharp, in the August 1941 GRAMOPHONE (Corres- 
pondence) refers to the inconsistent acoustical standard of Ameri- 
can orchestral records. In contrast to recordings from your 
combined London studios, very few American orchestral records 
are made in a studio, most being recorded in the orchestra’s own 
concert hall, with widely varying acoustical results. For example, 
the recordings of the New York Philharmonic Symphony from 
Carnegie Hall, New York, are nearly always fine ; those of the 
Boston Symphony from Symphony Hall, Boston, while just as 
good, sound quite different and are marked by a reverberant 
quality peculiar to the hall. 


I hope that too many technicians will not take up arms against 
me. I have tried to make these points as non-technical as possible 
and still convey my thought. Also, it should be understood that 
this is not a defence of some American ideas from a nationalistic 
viewpoint ; I am the first to admit that some of my best records 
were made in London ! 


[ While these needle statements may rouse the ire of thorn and 
fibre users, we do not propose to open any correspondence on the 
subject. Space is too valuable.—Ed. ] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. It is becoming impossible 
to print lengthy letters, for space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number of those below are abbreviated. 
Write on one side of the paper only, and give full name and address, even if 
nom-de-plume used. The Editor does not necessarily agree with any view expressed 
in letters printed. Address: The Editor, Tut GRAMOPHONE, 49 Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Recordings Wanted 


Mr. G. W. Crecc (Lancs.) supports the Editor’s plea of English 
issue of the two American albums of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Koussevitsky, with the Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Club in their recording of the Beethoven Mass in D. 

Mr. Ronatp A. Hastincs (Strood) says that among the several 
requests for recordings of English works he cannot recall any mention 
of Sir Hamilton Harty’s “‘ The Children of Lir,” recently performed by 
Basil Cameron at a “ Prom.” (voice by Isobel Baillie), which impressed 
him far more than the majority of those mentioned. 


Albums of British Masterpieces Wanted 


I hope that, despite space restrictions, I may be allowed to reply in 
your columns to your many enthusiastic readers who have written to 
me supporting my proposal for recorded Albums of British masterpieces. 
I fear that I am unable to reply to one and all personally at the moment, 
but I have been deeply encouraged by their letters and wish to thank 
them very sincerely for their interest. 

Hardly any two letters agree with each other, although over half 
demand immediate recordings either of Gerontius or the Elgar symphonies 
or of both, while Vaughan-Williarss’ Sea Symphony is also a firm favourite. 
But perhaps the most striking note of all these letters is their refusal to 
cater to popular tastes and their demand for personal satisfaction. Mr. 
Loudon Merry demands the exclusion of Parry and Dyson from the 
repertoire of the Society, and instead wants Moeran’s G minor Sym- 
phony, Vaughan-Williams’ Five Tudor Portraits, and Britten’s Les 
Illuminations. And he cannot understand (nor can I) my omission of 
John Ireland, whose Piano Concerto, Sonata in A minor and “‘ London ” 
Overture are urgently requested. 

Mr. J. H. Walsh, of Orford, Kent, alone mentions the already 
existing English Music Society, and I feel that this singularity shows 
that something new is needed if the attention we demand for good 
English music is to be achieved. 

Mr. Pear suggests dividing the works into two categories, “‘ Choral ”” 
and “ Orchestral.” Except for the incomprehensible omission of 
‘“* Chamber Music,” I think this is admirable. 

In order to judge more accurately the appeal of our proposed Society, 
I should be pleased to hear from everyone who is interested. I cannot 
promise a reply, but I can guarantee that every letter will be carefully 
read, and all suggestions noted. I hope that everyone who wants this 
Society will write, as every letter will enable more pressure to be brought 
to bear upon those who need it. There are many who love the music 
of Elgar, Walton, Vaughan-Williams, Bax, Bliss—and John Ireland— 
(to mention only a few) who would, I am sure, be grateful to know 
that at last there is a hope, a rising hope, that these composers will no 
longer have their compositions sandwiched in between favourite classics 
in the concert halls, but will provide whole programmes on the family 
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radiogram, and then, when they are firmly established in the repertoire, 
advance to the Albert Hall and, we hope, a rebuilt Queen’s Hall, 
and provide their fellow countrymen with worthy and aesthetic pleasure. 
Canada. MicHaAEL GriFFITH. 


With reference to a letter headed “‘ Elgar Society ?” in your August 
issue from Michael Griffith, may I be permitted to voice my approval 
of his second suggestion concerning the issue of British Masterpiece 
Albums. I should have thought that having regard to the present 
international situation, English music would have been performed in 
ever-increasing proportions. Perhaps this has been so with our former 
modern composers such as Elgar and Delius, but comparatively little 
has been heard of our contemporaries. 

I am greatly interested in the list Michael Griffith suggests in his 
letter, but note that he makes no mention of Chamber Music. Might 
I remind him of the Alan Bush Piano Quartet, Op. 5, and the 
Arthur Bliss oboe Quintet, as examples of the type which might be 
included. 


Wallington. ALFRED SOLOMON. 


{In his letter, Mr. Griffith puts forward the suggestion that THE 
GRAMOPHONE should sponsor a Society to further these issues. We 
regretfully decline, feeling that this is not an auspicious moment to 
“persuade” the gramophone companies to embark on a project 
fraught with such enormous possibilities. But if readers have suggestions 
to make we will forward them to Mr. Griffith.—Eb. ] 


Wants More Scriabine Recordings 


During a discussion I once had with an eminent pianist about 
Scriabine’s music, he remarked that, being essentially intimate, it was 
best enjoyed at one’s own fireside. It is high time more Scriabine was 
recorded. 

He is not at all adequately represented in the record catalogues, 
indeed, his music is very seldom played. One would think he was a 
dabbler in music, a man without a message ; but no, of a surety he 
had a menage, more so than many other composers of the twentieth 
century! His music embodies the spirit of the years in which he lived. 
Mr. Paul Rosenfeld, writing of him in Interpretations of Twenty Modern 
Composers, says, ‘ “Into his music has entered all that was beautiful and 
sick in his age.” I interpret his use of the word “ sick” as meaning the 
restless search for spiritual light, the struggle vers la flamme which occupied 
the artistic minds of the world during the years immediately preceding 
the war of 1914 to 1918. 

Scriabine’s output is varied and interesting to follow. The early 
works are purest poetry, records of them would a source of joy to 
all musicians, while the middle period works have a beauty of style and 
contents not to be found anywhere else in music for the piano. In his 
last compositions there is a mysterious, thrilling strangeness of harmony, 
but they should be approached via the first and middle period composi- 
tions, then they appear clearly as the logical outcome of his line of 
thought. 

Of his orchestral works, the “‘ Reverie” Opus 24 would be very 
welcome, also the delightful Piano Concerto, Opus 20, and one or more 
of his five Symphonies. 

If I were gifted as a pianist I would give recitals devoted entirely to 
his music, like those he himself gave in London during March, 1914. 
Commercially they might fail but artistically they would be highly 
successful, and I should at least feel that I had done something to 
further the wider understanding and appreciation of his music. 

With the Forces somewhere in England. WI1LiiaM H. Brown. 











2 INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York: Be sure to visit the world’s 
of recorded music . . . The Gramophone Shop. 


When at home: every record collector and music lover who desires 
authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
States of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 
to answer any queries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE 


largest treasury 
It is a revelation ! 
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with trends and tendencies in the sphere to which it devotes 
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‘*Things are not what they were”’ 


I feel that Mr. Caesari comes right to the point when he says, about 
half-way through, that Pertile is considered “ one of the greatest of 
contemporary tenors (note that it was not said voice).”” To my mind 
it is always essential to take two things into consideration when assessing 
a singer’s work and attempting to place him or her in their right 
position amongst the supremely great. Firstly, there is the Voice. That 
is the production and the resultant sound. Is it beautiful or is it ugly ? 
Secondly, one must ask, how does the singer make use of that voice ? 
In many cases one or other is positive, but the other negative. In very 
few are both highly positive. 

As to the third condition, a glorious voice combined with a supreme 
artistry, while one can name many of a generation ago, there are really 
very few to-day who have attained that standard. At random I would 
mention Jean de Reszke, Van Rooy, Battistini, Bonci, Plangon, Scotti, 
Albani, Patti, Melba, Tetrazzini, Homer, Lilli Lehmann, Nordica, 
Delna, De Luca. To-day the great artists who come quickly to mind 
are Tibbett, Galliano Masini (though I hear he has, of late, acquired 
a number of bad habits, but the last time I heard him before the war, 
he was magnificent.) Then there was that singer who, to my mind, 
would have been eventually amongst the greatest of the great, but who 
died so tragically at an early age—Meta Seinemeyer. Her records 
‘there are over 70 sides), are priceless. Here is a voice of gold with an 
attack well-nigh perfect, an evenness of tone remarkable for its rarity 
and an artistry which thrills at every hearing. I think of her Die 
Nacht, her Desdemona in “ Otello,” her ‘‘ Butterfly,”’ and her ‘‘ Tosca.” 

Then Flagstad. The Gods failed her nothing, I think. Her awakening 
as Brunnhilde in “ Siegfried,” is never to be forgotten, but then all 
her work is as near perfection as is humanly possible. 

Hale}Barns, Cheshire. GORDON U. oiMPSON 


Praise—and a Request 


I was delighted with the recently issued recordings by Miss Eileen 
Joyce on Columbia of the Mozart piano sonata in D (K576), and please 
allow me to congratulate the soloist and all concerned on this fine 
achievement. I am sure many more recordings of this nature would 
be much appreciated. One in particular I should like to see is Mozart’s 
piano sonata in B flat major (K281), which to my knowledge has not 
been recorded. This is a work worthy of a place in the record catalogue 
and would be a delightful sequel to the D major already mentioned. 

Ballygally, Co. Antrim. J. M. S. NicHorson. 


Organ Records—Perhaps a ‘* Society ’’ Album ? 


In these columns, various appeals have been made recently for further 
organ records, even to the extent of being commented upon by an 
American correspondent. So far these appeals have met with no 
response from any recording company. Is a further appeal then an 
intrusion, and dare one hope to see organ records of any of the following 
works? 

. Prelude and Fugue in D major (Bach). 

. Chorale Prelude, “‘ Sleepers Awake ” (Bach). 

. Prelude and Fugue in B minor (Bach). 

. Fugue a la Gigue (Bach). 

. Fantasia in G major (Bach). 

. Toccata and Fugue in F major (Bach). 

. Organ Concerto No. 8 in A major (complete with Orch.) 
(Handel). 

. March on a Theme of Handel (Guilmant). 

. Fiat Lux (Dubois). 

. Carillon Sortie (Mulet). 

. Chorale Prelude on Rhosymedre (Vaughan Williams). 

. Grande Piéce Symphonique (C. Franck). (Probably impossible 
in full, but suggest the 3rd movement—Scherzo and Finale.) 

One or two of these pieces in a year would be a boon, and infinitely 
better than none at all as at present. Restraint prevents me from adding 
to my list works of Mendelssohn, Guilmant, Mozart, Parry, Smart, 
Vierne, Wesley, Widor, Rheinberger, and Wolstenholme. 

Could some official comment be made by the Recording Companies 
respecting organ records? If they are not prepared to issue in the normal 
way, may I suggest a Society Album not exceeding five 12 in. records, 
and not necessarily of works by the same composer. 

I have already suggested in these pages that in Mr. G. D. Cunningham 
there is available our greatest living organist, and technical considera- 
tions permitting, the Birmingham Town Hall Organ would be a 
instrument for recording. For the organ concerto, why not have the 
City of Birmingham Orchestra, which is now appearing on records? 


Wolverhampton. ARTHUR WILLETI8, 
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Musicians ‘* Held in Leash ’’ 


I read Mr. Ridout’s last article on ‘‘ bringing music to the masses ” 
with much interest and a measure of approval: but I must protest 
against the suggestion that I have ever been “‘ held in leash” by the 
“conductors” of this magazine. I am sure I can speak for my fellow- 
reviewers when I say that none of us would consent to work under 
such conditions. 

We have tried, as musicians, to write reviews that would be intelligible 
and helpful to the ordinary run of our subscribers, and it is a par- 
ticularly valuable feature of the paper that the Editor gives also his own 
point of view, that of the amateur music lover. That we all so rarely 
disagree is, I think, as encouraging as it is delightful ! 

AEG ROBERTSON. 

{Mr. Ridout was invited to reply to this and writes: ‘‘ Mr. Alec 
Robertson, I fear, places only the narrowest construction on my use 
of the phrase ‘ held in leash.’ It may be so gently held as to be imper- 
ceptible. It may sometimes be slipped. But I still maintain that in the 
conduct of this magazine its leaders are not musicians, and they contrcl 
its contents, its destinies, and its success. I would like to add that 
Mr. Robertson’s radio work in bringing the masses to music (not quite 
the same as bringing music to the masses) approaches the ideal I tried 
to set out.’’} 


Congratulations All Round 


Congratulations on the splendid manner in which THe Gramo- 
PHONE is surmounting difficulties and “carrying on” under present 
trying circumstances. 

Grateful thanks on behalf of Australian subscribers to subscribers 
at home who generously responded to the request to hand back their 
copies of December issue after the whole of that month’s issue for us 
had been lost by enemy action. 

Congratulations to Rimington, Van Wyck for their enterprise in 
issuing the Maggie Teyte Album of French Songs, mingled with sincere 
regrets that present conditions prohibit importation thereof. 

Congratulations to the recording companies concerned for the issue 
at such a time as this of unusual or seldom heard works of great beauty 
such as the Bax sonata for Viola and Harp, Mozart Clarinet Concerto, 
Mozart Trio No. 7 for Clarinet, Piano and Viola, etc. 

Special congratulations to Rose Bampton, Lawrence ‘Tibbett 
Martinelli their associate artists and recorders for the splendid disc 
of the Simon Boccanegra excerpts. 

Geelong, Australia. R. G. Hicerns. 
Bring Back the Old Gramophone—Improved ! 

The gramophone is not dead yet, and in my opinion never will be. 
When I say ‘‘ gramophone ”’ I mean gramophone, not radiogram. The 
latter is not a gramophone at all in the real sense, for a gramophone or 
phonograph is a machine which reproduces sound records directly 
and not through the electrical medium of a wireless set. 

My interest in the gramophone proper has never waned over a 
period of twenty years and continues to increase. For I am an inveterate 
experimenter, continually making fresh discoveries. In this way I 
discovered the “Lifebelt” in 1925, which Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
introduced to the gramophone world, and it was received with alacrity. 
The “Lifebelt” had its limits. It needed adaptation to the new recording 
and a different kind of belt for every different kind of machine. Further 
experiment has shown that much can be done to improve reproduction 
by reflecting the output of the free or open side of the soundbox, by 
means of enclosing sides or sounding boards, suitably arranged, as well 
as disposing the tone-arm so that the soundbox face is suitably placed 
to derive the greatest benefit from such reflection of sound waves. 
This usually involves transforming the upper part of the gramophone 
into an additional sound-chamber. The particular way in which this 
is done is the subject of a provisional patent accepted by the Patent 
Office. It is obviously inapplicable to the radiogram. 

Without divulging further details which might prejudice the ultimate 
granting of Letters Patent to the new method, I think the general idea 
might be helpful to those who, like myself, find it a great joy in life to 
improve one’s gramophone. I have tried it out on the four machines 
I possess ; it has improved them all. One straight-run machine which 
has a rectangular horn and measures over 5 ft. overall, is marvellous] 
improved, Previously, it was deficient in the bass register, rvewson | 
excellent for high frequencies ; now it is equally excellent for both. 

A technical opinion that the improved quality is due to the increased 
length and mouth area of the horn is not consonant with facts ; the 
amplification of the tone-arm product is as before. The improve- 
ment is due to the new arrangement of reflecting sides and canopy 
of sounding-boards, with appropriate adjustment of tone-arm and 
sound-box. 
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Facts are stubborn things. I recommend readers who are weary of 
the radiogram to try and improve their ‘‘obsolete” gramophones as I 
have indicated, and thus what has now been relegated to obscurity and 
reprehensibly labelled the ‘‘acoustic’? gramophone may indeed come 
into its own again. I have no wish for personal profit from this venture. 

Rev. L. D. Grirritu. 
Bacup, Lancs. 
{The above letter is in abbreviated form.—Eb.] 


Letters in Brief 


Mr. GORDON WHELAN (Chalfont St. Peter) asks whether H.M.V.. 
can be persuaded to issue the unpublished records of Nellie Melba’s 
Farewell at Covent Garden on June 8th, 1926—perhaps in a memorial 
album. He says there are two titles from “ Otello’ and five from 
“ Bohéme.” 

Mr. E. B. CULLEN, Hon. Sec East Herts A.R.P. Recorded Music 
Society (Ware), believes he is voicing widespread views in preferring 
reviews to say what the music seeks to tell, its story and something 
about the composer, rather than see greater prominence to the technical 
character of a recording as advocated by Mr. Moore Orr (Nov.). 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER LE FLEMING (Wylye) hopes that our 
Editor will pay special tribute to the E. J. Moeran Trio records in his 
survey of 1941 issues. Here, he says, is ‘‘ no modal baying at the moon, 
but music that, to one listener at least, gives expression to those feeling 
evoked by the sights and sounds of our countryside in a way unusually 
rich and rare.” He hopes that hesitating readers will “‘ take the plunge”’ 
and buy them. 


December 1941 


Mr. FRANK A. POTTER, Hon Sec. Horsham Gramo. Society, 
suggests that we start a new feature called ‘“ Reader’s Choice” in 
which readers would contribute details of their favourite records, with 
short 8 or 10-word reasons why they appeal—one month Opera, 
another Orchestras, and so on. Thinks it would create a new intimacy 
in the paper. Only space difficulties would prevent its becoming a 
lengthy feature. But we might try it in a small way if readers desire. 
So “‘ Opera ”’ first, then. 


Mr. D. R. BAGNALL (Cirencester) sends a list of some forty-odd 
recordings of symphonies and other big works which he noted as 
broadcast by New Zealand stations during one week—all, apparently, 
British and U.S. recordings. It is very impressive and makes one wonder 
how the radio stations would fare without such recordings. 

The Revd. B. B. EDMONDS (Kenton) writes: ‘‘ Over a page in 
the Oct. issue on César Franck—and not a mention of his organ music ! 
Franck was known to many people in this country through his organ 
music long before his other works achieved popularity. But, of course, 
organ music seems to be the gramophonic Cinderella.” With the start 
of the Bach Music Society, he argues, we should be having society 
albums of other composers, naming six. But the gramophone companies 
are working to a restricted output, you know. 

Mr. G. T. PATTMAN (168 Station Road, Hendon, London, N.W.4) 
asks us to draw attention to the fund for the restoration of the organ 
on which Handel played in the Church of St. Lawrence, Canon’s Park, 
Edgware, as a means of celebrating the Bicentenary of the “Messiah.” 
So many of our readers are pleading the cause of the organ that they 
might like to support Mr. Pattman’s appeal. 





GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle, 
D. M. Freeland, 67 Burlington Road, 
Isleworth, Middlesex. 

Air Ministry Gramophone Society, 
A. C. Allen, Room 402, Ariel House, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 

Beckenham Recorded Music Society, 
F. B. Grades, 133 Bromley Road, Catford, 
London, S.E.6. 7 —a 

Birmingham Gramophone Circle, E. C. 
Instone, 563 Warwick Road, Solihull, 
Warwickshire. 

Bristol Gramophone Society, J. H. 
Hodge, c/o F. W. Allen (Bristol), Ltd., 
Union Street, Bristol. 

British Music Society of Northern 
Ireland Gramophone Circle, F. W. 
Leonard, 7 Bedford Street, Belfast. 

Cape Recorded Music Society, H. 
Kramer, P.O. Box 284, Capetown. 

Chelmsford Gramophone Society, R. W 
J. Thorogood, ‘ Moulsham Thrift,” 
Wood Street, Chelmsford. 

Chelsea Recorded Music Society, R. 
G. Hutchinson, 4 Putney Park Avenue, 
London, S.W.15. . 

Cheltenham Gramophone Society, J. W. 
Jenkins, “‘ Troscoed,” Troscoed Avenue, 
Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 

Chingford District Gramophone 
Society, H. J. King, 48 Mount View 
Road North, Chingford, London, E.4. 

Clacton and District Gramophone 
Music Society, S. W. Wilde, “Murwyn,” 
West Avenue, Clacton-on-Sea. ; 

Coventry Libraries Music Circle, Miss 
Coulson, 8 Quinton Parade, Daventry 
Road, Coventry. 

Crowndale Gramophone Society, P. R. 
Vivash, 2 Topsfield Road, Crouch End, 
London, N.8. 

Deal Recorded Music Society, H. R. 
Mainwood Public Library, Park Street, 
Deal, Kent. 

Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone 
Society, S. O. Miebs, 87 Broadfield Road, 
London, S.E.6. 


Dublin Gramophone Society, F. J. 
Kelly, 20 Oakley Road, Ranelagh, 
Dublin. 

Durban Gramophone Society, Miss D. T. 
Rasmussen, 5 ‘‘ Gardock,” 18 Umbilo 
Road, Durban. 

and Hanwell Gramophone 
Society, C. E. Codrington, 41 Mount 
Avenue, Southall, Middlesex. 

Exmouth Recorded Music Society. 
Roland Atkinson, ‘‘ Morenos,’’ Halsdon 
Avenue, Exmouth, Devon. 

Farnworth Radiogram and Gramo- 
phone Society, G. Evans, 81 Starcliffe 
Street, Great Lever, Bolton, Lancs. 

Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone 
Society, Mrs. Davenport, 73 Park 
Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. 

Glasgow Recorded Music Society, L. 
M. Markson, 19 Merrycrest Avenue, 
Giffnock, Glasgow. 

Guildford and District Gramophone 
Club, Miss F. Schwarz, “‘ Villa Angelo,” 
141 Western Road, Guildford. . 


Hackney Philharmonic Society, G. 
Carter, 86 Adley Street, Clapton, 
London, E.5. 


Halifax Music Society, Miss B. Sykes 4 
Enscote Place, Halifax. 

Hawick. Fo: members of H.M. Forces. 
G. Telfer, Westerdykes, Langbaulk, 
Hawick. 

Hastings and District Recorded Music 
Society, G. F. G. Lloyd, The Albany 
Hotel, Hastings. 

Hertford Ware and District Gramo- 
phone Society, E. B. Cullin, 17 Jeffries 
Road, Ware, Herts. 

High Wycombe and District Music 
Society, F. G. Youens, 200 Totteridge 
Road, High Wycombe. 

Iborn Record Society, E. Edney, 144 
Holborn, London, E.C.1. 

Hornchurch Music Lovers Society, 
F. A. Reynolds, 7 Michael Gardens. 
Ardleigh Green Road, Hornchurch, Essex. 


Horsham Gramophone Society, F. A. 
Potter, Oak Cottage, Salisbury Road, 
Horsham. 

Liverpool and District Gramophone 
Society, J. W. Harwood, “ Casa,” 
Rangemoor Road, Liverpool 18. 

Manchester Gramophone Society, C. J. 
Brennand, “‘ Byerden,”’ Hale Road, Hale, 
Cheshire. 

North-West London Gramophone 
Society, Miss I. H. Matthews, 22 
Queensborough Terrace, London, W.2. 

Orpington and District Gramophone 
Society, G. H. Parfitt, 31 Lynwood 
Grove, Orpington, Kent. 

Oxford Gramophone Society, Dr. H. A. 
Robertson, 17 Moreton Road, Oxford. 
Park Ridge Gramophone Society, Mr. 
Raeburn Plerlage, 2 North Delphia 

Avenue, Park Ridge, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Post Office Research Station Recorded 
Music Society, S. W. Broadhurst, 26 
Kenton Lane, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9 

South-East London Recorded Music 
Society, L. Palmer, 56 Muirkirk Road, 
Catford, London, S.E.6. 

Southend-on-Sea and District Gramo- 
phone Society, Andre Nikola-Smith, 
** Electra,” 16 Barbara Close, Rochford, 
Essex. 

South-West London Recorded Music 
Society, E. L. Harley, 29 Idmiston 
Square, Worcester Park, Surrey. 

Southport and District Gramophone 
Society, A. Engel, “ Trebira,” 120 
Church Gate, Southport, Lancs. 

Tottenham Gramophone Society, J. A. 
Clements, 239 Park Lane, London, N.17. 

Wigan Recorded Music Society, 123 
Park View, Newtown, Wigan. 

Wolverhampton Gramophone _ Club, 
Miss M. Bennett, 53 Sandy Lane, 
Tettenhall. 

Wolverhampton Gramophone Society, 
A. Willetts, 44 Woodfield Avenue, 
Wolverhampton. 





